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BEETHOVEN AND HIS WORKS: A STUDY. 


Ox the copious and glorious roll of 
musicians’ names there are many that 
stand for special attainments, and sig- 
nify progress in some particular branch, 
but do not form landmarks in the 
history of music. 

Apart from, and infinitely above these, 
are inscribed the names of a supreme 
few, who, combining all the technical 
attainment of their predecessors and 
contemporaries, added the full weight 
of their own individuality thereto ; and 
thus, both spiritually and mechanically, 
enriched and enlarged the entire domain 
of musical art. For genius is individual— 
and that vague spectre, “the beautiful,” 
mooning about in Hegelian cesthetics and 
elsewhere, is but an empty abstraction. 

Such are the names of Palestrina, 
Bach, and Beethoven. Each fulfils and 
closes a great epoch, and the two latter 
at least open endless vistas into the 
future. Palestrina endowed the un- 
rhythmical plain-chant (cantus firmus) 
of the Catholic Church with deep 
emotional expression, by means of 
characteristic changes of polyphonous 
harmony. His music (although he 
belongs to a comparatively late period, 
1529-94) is emblematic of the ideal 
Church. Bach did not relinquish the 
tich harmony of polyphonous church 
music. He developed it anew, in 
connection with the distinctly marked 
thythms of peoples-songs and dances. 
He may be looked upon (spite of his 
appearing long after Luther, 1685- 
1754) as the musical outcome of the 
Reformation. Beethoven, following 
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in the wake of Haydn and Mozart, 
gave hitherto unknown width and 
breadth to the forms of instrumental 
music ; he filled them with such various 
and entrancing melody and such Titanic 
passion, that his symphonies—from the 
Eroica to the 9th—impress us like 
so many revelations. By virtue of 
Beethoven, music has become the 
modern art. His works are the only 
adequate artistic expression of the eager 
impulse and enhanced aspirations of 
modern life. He it is who has rescued 
music from the choir and organ-loft of 
the church—from the lamps of a musty 
concert-room or the footlights of a 
glaring salle d’opera. In his hands it 
has become one of the main elements of 
sthetical culture, and the reigning art - 
of our day. 

As the culture of ancient Greece was 
based upon a mythical creed and a 
religious embodiment thereof in art, so 
in all likelihood the culture of the dis- 
tant future will be based upon science 
and music. The practical character of 
the feudal state found its correlative 
and corrective in the Church. The 
endless political confusion and convul- 
sion of the Renaissance had its revival of 
classical philology, with its concomitant 
poets, painters, sculptors, and architects. 
The sceptical and critical philosophy of 
Locke, Hume, and Kant existed together 
with tke humanitarian enthusiasm of 
Rousseau, and the healthy and objec- 
tive poetry of Goethe. And in our cen- 
tury the antipoetical spirit of positive 
science and the flat prose of productive 
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194 Beethoven and his 
industrialism is balanced by the music of 
Beethoven and his disciples, The serious 
study of Beethoven’s music is assuredly 
as powerful an auxiliary in the cause of 
culture as the study of classical philology. 
The spirit of Beethoven is as humanising 
as the spirit of Sophocles. To read a 
string quartet, even taken merely in the 
light of a bracing intellectual exercise, 
seems on a par with the reading of a 
Platonic dialogue. Nay, one may affirm 
more than this—Beethoven is, in the 
best:sense of the word, an ethical, a 
religious teacher. He has himself as- 
serted it: “Wem sich meine Masik 
verstiindlich macht, der ist iiber allen 
Jammer der Welt erhaben.” (He to 
whom my music becomes intelligible, 
will rise above and beyond the world’s 
misery.) And the ever-present belief 
that music, especially his own music, is 
the destined matrix, the informing 
element, of a coming nobler and more 
artistic civilisation, the imperturbable 
conviction that his music at least has 
the loftiest ethical significance, is the 
key to Beethoven, both as a man and 
@ musician. 

Beethoven once said that he could 
not possibly have produced an opera 
like Mozart’s Don Giovanni, The sen- 
sual tendency here and there exhibited 
in the libretto of that work was peculiarly 
distasteful to him. Nothing could have 
persuaded him to compose a line which 
should not come up to the mark of his 
moral standard ; the slightest frivolity, 
no matter in what shape, was enough 
to throw him into a towering passion. 
Whilst Mozart and all previous musicians 
were content with any poem that afforded 
sufficient opportunity for musical dis- 
play, Beethoven invariably looked to 
the quality of the feelings the words 
and the situation might arouse when 
enforced by music before he would have 
anything to do with them. From his 
earliest youth upwards he shrank with 
instinctive horror from anything touched 
with a flavour of fantastic and unclean 
frivolity, such as we sometimes meet 
with in certain French authors, or of a 
prurient worship of fleshly beauty, as 
shown in some of the weaker and later 
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Italian painters. It is, in short, the 
austere intensity of his nature which 
distinguishes Beethoven from Haydn 
and Mozart on the one hand, and con- 
stitutes a sort of elective affinity between 
him and such men as Sebastian Bach 
and Michael Angelo on the other. 

No doubt the ethical aspect of a work 
of art is but a secondary matter, yet as 
in the end no artist can express more 
than in him lies, the sublime moral 
atmosphere breathed by Milton or Bach, 
Michael Angelo or Beethoven, is of the 
highest import, if their works are to be 
valued properly. 

It is not asserted that Beethoven in 
any particular work ever had the least 
direct moral or didactic purpose. No 
great artist, musician, poet, or painter, 
ever had. All one cares to accent is 
that the entire nature of the man was 
cast in so sublime a mould that, no 
matter how humorous or riotously joy- 
ous his mood might be for the nonce, his 
ethical elevation is apparent throughout. 

For of Michael Angelo as of Beethoven 
it may be said with equal truth that 
their abnormally passionate individu- 
ality, the Titanic force of their will was 
dominated by an equally abnormal in- 
tellectual grasp, and that thus they 
produced work sui generis—speaking of 
grander things in a grander manner 
than other men. Where Haydn and 
Mozart are prone to enjoy life, Beethoven 
is austere ; where Haydn and Mozart are 
amusing, cheerful, or merry, Beethoven 
is humorous and passionate. He alone 
of all musicians has the true note for 
the highest exaltation and for the deepest 
suffering. In warmest colours he displays 
the entire range of human emotions, from 
a Titanic revolt, strong enough, like 
Faust’s, to destroy a world, to the most 
tender love and quietistic resignation. 

“Among musicians Beethoven is the first 
who has in any prominent degree shown 
a sentimental appreciation of nature. 
A consciously sentimental view of 
natural phenomena, apart from any 
palpable mythical reminiscences, is of 
late growth in Europe; rare in Greek, 
it is still rarer in Roman writers, though 
one meets with it early enough in 
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Hindu verse: the poems and plays 
ascribed to Kalidasa, for instance, 
Ritusanhara (the seasons), Meghaduta 
(the cloud messenger), Urvasi and 
Sakuntala, have it beyond all com- 
parison. With Beethoven it is quite as 
original and strong as with any modern 
poet or painter, and it is to the example 
he has set in his Pastoral Symphony, his 
cantata Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt, 
his Liederkreis An die ferne Geliebte, that 
we owe some of the most beautiful 
flowers of recent programme music, the 
Scene aux Champs, in Berlioz’s Symphonie 
fantastique, or Mendelssohn’s overtures 
Meeresstille and Die Hebriden. 

The whole distance of the revolution 
and the birth of the modern spirit in 
poetry and philosophy lies between him 
and his predecessors. He was the first 
among musicians who distinctly felt the 
influence of the literary and social fer- 
mentation of his time. He is the first 
to become conscious of the struggles 
and aims of mankind en masse, and he 
is the first musician, if not the first 
poet, who consciously offers himself as 
the singer of humanity. Essentially 
a man of the 19th century, his 
music reflects modern life quite as 
much, if not more, than Goethe’s Faust 
does. We know that during his latter 
years he was constantly planning music 
to Faust, and we may take his Choral 
Symphony and parts of the Missa 
Solennis as hints and indications of 
what such music might have been had 
he lived to write it. 

It is moreover to him that we owe 
the true criterion wherewith to judge 
of all music whatsoever. The criterion 
is a very simple one. It appears to be 
this: Technical exposition being con- 
sidered equal, the quality and power of 
the emotional matter set forth should 
turn the scale between any two pieces of 
music. Ever since Beethoven’s works 
have been recognised as the standard of 
excellence, this criterion has been ap- 
plied more or less consciously by all 
competent critics, and it is valid for all 
time to come. 

Beethoven was the first great musician 
who managed to subsist independent of 
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direct social patronage, and whose ap- 
peal to the public at large met with a 
steady response. One of the greatest 
practical changes in musical matters 
took place during his lifetime. The 
art of printing music assumed an 
importance formerly undreamt of. 
Under the old régime almost all 
music, especially the highest class of 
music, was copied by hand; and it 
was as easy, and certainly more in- 
teresting, for any organist or conductor 
who was a fair craftsman to concoct a 
new mass, cantata, or symphony, as 
to copy the parts of an old one. The 
fact of his depending upon the public 
at large through the music publishers, 
and thus being practically free from the 
dictatorship of this or that Mecznas, 
enabled Beethoven to maintain the 
independence of mind which is so 
characteristic of him. Haydn, during 
almost the whole of his life, was 
in the service of the great Hungarian 
family Esterhazy. He was their obe- 
dient servant, modest and submissive. 
Mozart had already appealed to the 
public of Europe entire; but we know 
how miserably he succumbed in 
the struggle. Beethoven would have 
perished rather than submit to the 
career of either; and the course of 
things ran in his favour. It is true 
that he lived for ten years in the house 
of Prince Karl Lichnowski, and was for 
a long time a kind of appendage to the 
high aristocratic circles at Vienna, where 
he frequently suffered from the inevit- 
able discrepancies between the extent 
of his private purse and that of his 
acquaintances. And it is also true that 
the absence of any distinct copyright 
law rendered the earnings to be derived 
from published compositions extremely 
precarious. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
publishers, Beethoven was able to pre- 
serve his artistic independence. Even 
in small social matters he now and then 
dictated to the grandees he lived with ; 
whereas they never dreamed of attempt- 
ing such a thing with him. 

Every one will note the comparatively 
small bulk of Beethoven's works if 
placed beside those of Mozart ¥ Haydn. 
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Though he was most industrious, and 
enjoyed nearly double the number of 
years to work in that Mozart did, he 
has left less than one fourth as much 
as either he or Haydn. He gained 
a livelihood by the sale of his composi- 
tions, like any other composer for the 
market ; yet the craftsmanlike produc- 
tion practised by his predecessors and 
contemporaries was to him utterly 
impossible. He would keep a piece 
by him for years, mending and re-writing 
it until he felt satisfied ; or else he 
would throw it up altogether. With 
both Haydn and Mozart we often 
stumble upon a number of pieces which 
seem to be based upon the same idea. 
Both composers appear, not unfrequently, 
to digest on paper; and they do not 
always allow themselves time to prepare 
and mature a complete exposition of 
their conception in a single work. But 
Beethoven, in strong contrast to this, 
digests mentally—every piece of his 
stands out as a peculiar organism, 
completely finished, and leaving no- 
thing unsaid or insufficiently expressed. 

Beethoven, in many of his maturest 
works, seems to have set himself some 
poetical and emotional task—to have 
had some psychological Vorgang (oc- 
currence) in his mind. And it is just 
in the works wherein this poetical and 
psychological tendency is most pro- 
nounced that the musician Beethoven 
rises to .the level of the highest poets, 
and perhaps even above it—witness the 
Sinfonia Erotica, or the 5th, or the 9th 
Symphonies. It would seem “ love's 
labour lost” to look for anything like 
a distinct psychological development in 
any instrumental piece before Beethoven, 
though such a thing has been attempted 
by Oulibischef and Hoffman with regard 
to Mozart’s Symphony in G minor and 
his overture to Don Giovanni. An odd 
story told about Haydn throws a 
curious light upon the naive way in 
which he and his contemporaries did 
their work. Being asked why he, who 
had written so very many quartets, 
had not yet gratified his friends with a 
quintet or sestet, Haydn seriously 
answered that nobody during his long 


career had ever “ thought of giving him 
an order for such a thing.” Mozart 
too once wrote to an inquisitive amateur 
that he was no more conscious of any 
poetical reason why one or the other of 
his compositions should have turned 
out precisely as it did than of the 
reason why Providence should have 
given to his nose its peculiar Mozartian 
bend and size. When either he or 
Haydn talked about their music in 
detail, which by the way they rarely 
did, and then only under pressure, 
they invariably confined themselves to 
small technizalities ; whereas Beethoven, 
who usually made a point of not “ talk- 
ing shop,” was always willing to afford 
glimpses of the poetical dreams which 
foreshadowed his conceptions. The 
truth is, that Beethoven’s predecessors 
produced, their work as craftsmen. No 
doubt they accomplished poetical work 
of a high order here and there, but 
they were not distinctly conscious of 
having done so, They took the greatest 
care that their music should be good 
music, in the school sense of the word, 
that it should be perfect from every 
possible technical point of view ; and 
they left the rest to take care of itself. 
No one will care to disparage sound 
craftsmanship of any sort, since a 
good craftsman, sure of his work, is at 
all times infinitely superior to one of 
your idealising vagabonds with their 
imperial aspirations and pauper per- 
formances. And it must ever remain 
advisable to measure an artist first of 
all by his technical attainments; for 
although opinions may differ widely in 
regard to the character and quality of 
sentiments and emotions, on purely 
technical ground it is impossible that 
any two persons, competent to judge, 
should arrive at different conclusions 
—either an artist has mastered the 
difficulties inherent to his art, or he 
has not. But, be this as it may, the 
fact remains that Beethoven was in the 
habit of conceiving a distinct poetical 
sentiment, sometimes even a precise 
poetical situation—in any case a distinct 


1 The existence of a quintet is mentioned, 
however, by his latest biographer, Herr Pohl. 
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emotional idea of each piece—before 
he began to elaborate it in detail. Be- 
sides the evidence which his works 
offer to every one who, in Pistol’s phrase, 
“hears with ears,” there are numerous 
passages in his recorded conversations, 
and in his letters, which prove this 
beyond doubt. 

A good deal has been said about the 
three periods into which Beethoven’s 
work can be divided. Herr von Lenz, 
who is the originator of the division, 
and who has tried by means of endless 
talk to establish it, seems altogether 
right as far as the apergu goes. 

All young men, even those endowed 
with the keenest vision, at first inevit- 
ably blink through older men’s glasses. 
Thus young Beethoven speaks the 
speech of Mozart and Haydn, though 
he hints at things which neither the 
one nor the other ever dreamt of. This 
is the first period, extending from Op. 1 
to about Op. 20. Then comes the time 
when he expresses the passionate striv- 
ings of a strong man, the desires of a 
man of this world; the time when he, 
through the grand lens of his genius, 
transfigures his own aspirations and 
failures—his ecce homo; the time of 
heroic endeavour and heroic suffering. 
This is his second period, from about 
Op. 20 to Op. 100; embracing works 
which are and will remain intelligible 
to men of all times and climes. Lastly, 
the third period, wherein he frequently 
passes beyond the horizon of a mere 
singer and poet, leaves the doings of 
men far behind him, and touches upon 
the domain of the seer and the prophet; 
when, in unison with all genuine mystics 
and ethical teachers, he deliversa message 
of religious love and resignation—of 
identification with the sufferings of all 
living creatures, deprecation of self, 
negation of personality, release from the 
world. 

While listening to a work of the 
second or third period, say to the 
Sinfonia Eroica, or the 9th, we feel that 
we are in the presence of something far 
wider and higher than the mere develop- 
ment of purely musical themes. The 
execution in detail of each movement 
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and of each succeeding work as he 
grows riper is modified more and more 
with the prevailing poetic sentiment. 
The different movements have as close 
a connection with one another as the 
acts of a tragedy—each work is in 
the full sense of the term a revelation. 
Every particle of each movement, 
and again every movement per se, has 
a characteristic significance to be under- 
stood only in relation to the whole. 
He treats of things no one has dreamt 
of before: yet it seems as though he 
were speaking of matters long familiar 
in one’s mother tongue; as though he 
touched upon emotions one had lived 
through in some former existence. His 
themes usually have the simplicity of a 
people’s song, a Volkslied, though they 
are of a higher order; and whilst de- 
veloping such themes, he extends and 
rarefies his thought until it loses all 
connection with the current mode of 
expression. 

When any work of Beethoven’s is 
called an organism, it is obvious that if 
the phrase is to convey any meaning, 
it must signify that in point of form 
and musical contents Beethoven’s works 
are as perfect as any product of nature. 
That is to say, so far above any product 
of traditional or teachable art as to be 
only intuitively and not logically com- 
prehensible. With Haydn and Mozart . 
the props and joists supporting the 
musical form are conventional. Stereo- 
typed passages and cadences, acting as 
connecting links between the main 
themes, occur again and again. All the 
world is part proprietor of the reiterated 
semi-cadences closing the parts of a first 
movement of one of Mozart’s sonatas or 
symphonies. But with Beethoven all 
conventional phraseology disappears en- 
tirely. Everything, even the mortar 
and putty used for the cementing of the 
component parts, is developed from the 
musical germs specifically belonging to 
the piece, and set forth in accordance 
with the poetical idea of the whole. The 
difference between the symmetry of one 
of his later works, compared with one of 
Haydn’s, or even Mozart’s, consists in 
the fact that its proportions are not 
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sketched like geometric figures, as it 
were on the square ; their consistency 
rather resembles that of the limbs of a 
living creature. The impression left by 
many a quartet and sonata of his as 
one gradually comes to know them more 
intimately, is akin to that produced 
by the appearance of some strange 
animal. At first one is startled; then 
gradually the aspect of the thing 
changes ; one grasps the total idea; 
each limb falls into its due place, and at 
length one feels sure that the curious 
creature could not exist at all if other- 
wise constructed. 

If in the face of these and similar 
facts we try to hide ourselves behind 
vague words, such as inspiration, genius, 
and the like, we are not a whit the 
wiser. Of course it would be absurd 
to put forward the smallest pretence 
towards bridging over that insuperable 
chasm between the spiritual root and 
result of an artist’s work, and the prac- 
tical means by which his immediate 
ends are attained, as the creative side of 
every work of art has always been, and 
will for ever rest, mysterious ; but then 
the craftsman’s side is perfectly visible 
and intelligible to any one who has 
attained a craftsman’s insight. Lpigone, 
moreover, have the advantage of being 
able to teach dogmatically that which 
their forerunners have hit upon intui- 
tively ; for if an hypothesis set up by a 
great man has been verified by repeated 
experience, his grandsons are enabled 
to operate with its results as with so 
many primary facts. And it is to 
the practical musician, the craftsman 
Beethoven and his doings, that we have 
now to turn. 

Ever and anon the musical listener 
cannot help being struck by the fact 
that there must necessarily be something 
of a technical nature in his art which 
helps to produce that width of range 
and expanse of horizon for which it is 
remarkable. His music is distinctly 
and palpably different from other men’s. 
Why is itso? By what means has he 
rendered it so? He calls his children 
by conventional names, he clothes them 
in a garb differing apparently very little 


from the national costume worn by 
German musicians. Is he possessed of 
the secrets of an occult art ? 

Amongst the forms to be met with 
in his instrumental music, there are but 
two main divisions to be mentioned. 
Pieces in full classical form—sym- 
phonies, overtures, quartets, trios, duet 
and solo sonatas; and those in which 
the form is individual, according to the 
fancies of the composer—preludes, baga- 
telles, fantasias, &c. These again can 
be dealt with under three heads: 
(1) Sonatas, (2) Variations, (3) Sketches, 
of a more or less fantastic nature. 

The form of the sonata (symphonies, 
string quartets, trios, &c., included—the 
form being essentially the same) is the 
transparent veil through which Beetho- 
ven seems to have looked at all music. 
He is, par excellence, a composer of 
sonatas. 

By the term “form” is meant the 
order in which the main themes of a 
piece follow one another. Every piece 
constructed in the sonata form has at 
least two principal themes—differing 
from one another, yet having some kind 
of family resemblance—something like 
the sexes in plants and animals. The 
exposition of these two principal themes 
constitutes the first part of the move- 
ment. Here, usually, the double bar 
and the repeat is placed. Then the 
composer takes either of the leading 
themes, or both, or fragments of one 
and the other, and illustrates them in all 
manner of ways—say he harmonises 
them differently, increases the accom- 
paniments, changes them rhythmically 
—in short, shows up his materials under 
various aspects, for which in the plain 
exposition there was no room; this 
constitutes the second part of the move- 
ment. In the third and concluding 
part the composer repeats the first two 
themes in the shape in which he first 
announced them, with the sole difference 
that the second theme, which was intro- 
duced in the Dominant, or the relative 
major, is now repeated in the Tonic. 
Thus the complete form consists of a 
triune symmetry—a. theme, counter- 
theme; 0. illustration of both; c«. 
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repetition of both. The term “sonata” 
has, in course of time, come to have a 
precise technical meaning. At first it 
was only swonata, a “sound piece,” as 
contrasted with cantata, a “singing 
piece.” Nowadays, when a musician 
talks of the sonata form, he means the 
form in which the first movement of 
a sonata is written, as opposed to the 
song- and dance-forms of the customary 
second and third movements. 

It will be seen that this so-called 
sonata form was a ready-made one, and 
that it rested so exclusively upon a pre- 
scribed succession of themes and keys 
that persons of mediocre capacity and 
narrow range could manipulate it with 
ease. If a musician could muster two 
tolerable tunes and had a number of 
commonplace passages and cadences at 
his fingers’ ends, he could embody them 
easily in the prescribed form, and thus 
persuade himself and his friends that 
he had achieved a heroic deed in art—a 
sonata ora symphony. This particular 
succession of tunes and passages soon 
assumed the importance of a custom, 
which custom again soon became law, 
and the law at length was transformed 
into a dogma. Being based upon con- 
ventionality, it limited the sphere of a 
composer’s fancy to a few closely allied 
keys, and had an undeniable influence 
in the direction of Philistinism. It was 
as dangerous to question a supposed 
law of form or modulation as to question 
an ecclesiastical decree. 

Now Beethoven felt himself ill at 
ease in this strait-waistcoat of conven- 
tionality. He recognised the sound 
part of the pedant’s doctrine—that a 
repetition of themes was necessary so as 
to give a complete expression to any 
state of musical feeling (Stimmung). 
He retained the triune symmetry of ex- 
position, illustration, and repetition, but 
could not bear the air of commonplace 
which is inevitable when the hearer 
knows exactly in what relation the 
second thought will stand to the first, 
and in what light they will appear after- 
wards, as soon as the tonality is once 
announced. So he swept away the 
entire restrictions about keys, He 
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chose to bring in his second themes in 
some other relationship to the opening 
tonality than that of the fifth (dominant 
or subdominant). He found himself 
propelled to use the major or minor 
third above or below (the major or 
minor mediant or submediant) as well 
as the fifth. 

But musicians before Beethoven also 
generally observed similar restrictions 
about tonality in the choice of keys for 
the different movements or subdivisions 
of movements, the sum total of which 
constituted the essential unity of a 
whole called suite, sonata, or symphony. 
In this case, again, Beethoven acts with 
the same sovereign freedom as with the 
tonality of the themes. Here again we 
find the major and minor mediant and 
submediant used, just as his prede- 
cessors used the dominant and sub- 
dominant and the relative major or 
minor.” 

It is not known whether he drew 
logical conclusions from any hypothesis 
about harmonic relationship, though one 
would fancy he did not. In all likeli- 
hood he hit upon his conclusions with 
that intuitive perception by which 
certain few great men drop down upon 
the right thing with the infallible 
certainty of a physical law. It is 
obvious to us, who have seen it practi- 
cally demonstrated, that the mediant in 
all its aspects is as good a point fora ° 
musical helmsman to steer for as the 
dominant—the third (mediant) being as 
indispensable to our system of harmony 
as the tonic or the fifth, only it seems to 
have been infinitely more difficult to 
recognise this fact and to utilise it. 


1 Sonata in G, Op. 31, 2nd theme in B major ; 
Sonata in C (Waldstein), 2nd theme in E major ; 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, 2nd theme in G@ 
major, &c., &c. The submediant, major and 
minor, forms a curious link between the several 
variations in F, Op. 31. Thus Theme, F ; 
Ist V. D; 2nd, B flat; 3rd, G; 4th, E flat ; 
5th, C minor; then change to dominant C 
major, and back to F—a series of thirds. 

* Sonata in C Op, 2—Adagio in E ; 7th Sym- 
phony, in A—Scherzo in F, with its trio in D ; 
Sonata, Op. 101, in A—Vivace in F ; Sonata 
Op. 106 in B2—Adagio in FZ minor, 7.¢, 
enharmonic change of the submediant G2 into 
the miuor mode. 
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Thus we have at once an innovation 
which bears within it the germs of a 
revolution, both in theory and in practice, 
and which in its ultimate consequences 
led Beethoven practically to set up new 
principles of harmonic combinations. 
Keeping his latest works in view they 
might be formalized thus :— 

(a). Any chord can immediately suc- 
ceed any chord belonging to another 
tonality, no matter how remote, pro- 
vided they have one note in common, 
even if it be only enharmonically so. 
This is based upon the tempered scale 
exclusively, and knocks on the head 
any restrictive theories derived from 
any other non-practical basis. 

(6). It is possible to produce quick 
harmonic progressions into the most re- 
mote tonalities by means of chromatic 
and enharmonic changes in individual 
parts, which are made to move on step 
by step, thus building a sort of chromatic 
or enharmonic bridge.’ This innovation 
has led the most accomplished musicians 
to look upon all keys as forming one 
family, not a number of isolated groups, 
the extreme members of which could 
never be permitted to meet for fear of an 
inharmonious clash. It has led to the 
daring transitions of Berlioz and Liszt, to 
the subtle modulations of Chopin, and to 
the extremely complicated enharmonic 
and chromatic combinations of Wagner’s 
Tristan. It has, in short, opened the 
way to those infinite capacities for the 
expression of emotions which music 
assumes in the hands of Beethoven in 
his third period, of Berlioz, and of 
Wagner. 

A second, and a not less important 
case, in which Beethoven disregards the 
old rules of the craft, consists in the 
manner in which he introduces his 
thoughts. He does not care to bounce 
into the piece with a couple of complete 
and ready-made tunes of so and so many 
bars each, with which the composer 
afterwards plays as a juggler plays with 


1 33 Variations Op. 120 in the connection be- 
tween var. 32 and 33; or Op. 106 first move- 
ment, the return from B major, at close of the 
‘* working out,” to the first subject in B flat 
major. 
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balls. He frequently chooses to put 
together his material in the presence of 
the listener as it were. He gives part 
of his thought first—a rhythmical 
phrase perhaps—a single point, a few 
chords, rests, and the like, which he 
gradually widens, strengthens and en- 
forces, until from the entire movement 
an idea of the whole detaches itself, 
that the hearer is allowed to see in the 
light of a flower-crowned plant, of which 
the whole course of growth, from a 
simple germ to its final glory, is visible 
at one glance. 

A third point is the great attention he 
bestows upon the episodes. His desire 
to construct an organic whole prompted 
him to get rid of all the conventional 
padding, commonplace semi-cadences, 
runs and passages, separating or con- 
necting the principal themes in most of 
the instrumental works of Mozart, 
Haydn, and their imitators, which have 
been compared to the rattling of the 
dishes at a feast. He replaces such 
passages and semi-cadences by novel 
episodal matter, which, though it fre- 
quently springs from the same inevitable 
constructive necessities as they do, is so 
transfigured as to be almost equal in im- 
portance with the main themes them- 
selves. Thus we have organic construc- 
tion as opposed to conglomeration of 
tunes. And it may be added that what 
Beethoven has done for the sonata and 
symphony, Wagner has since done for the 
opera, which from a collection of tunes 
with a dramatic scaffolding convenient 
for exhibition, he bas transformed into a 
musical drama developing itself before 
our eyes and ears, and an act of which is 
equivalent to a movement of a sym- 
phony. 

In the popular type of variations, 
& la Herz and Thalberg, the tune remains 
in statu quo all through the piece ; each 
variation consists of some ingenious 
change of accompaniment, some fiddle-de- 
dee above, below, around it. Specimens 
of this, the lowest and most obvious 
type of variation, are rare in Beethoven. 
Op. 26, Var. 5, is the very ideal this sort 
can reach, depending, as it does, 
entirely upon the quality of the theme, 
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which in this case is of surpassing 
beauty. In the second type the tune 
itself undergoes a process of change and 
embellishment, its harmonic basis remain- 
ing unaltered ; it is revolved as it were 
into a guirland of grace-notes.. He 
makes use of this type with an astonish- 
ing degree of ease, and truly inex- 
haustible originality. One meets with 
it, in some shape or other, in nearly 
every work. Mozart and Haydn, too, 
offer exquisite specimens of it. 

But there is a third type distinctly 
Beethoven’s own, which is as important 
in itself and its ultimate consequence as 
his use of the mediant, or his principle 
of organic construction. We may call 
it a metamorphosis of themes, at the 
risk of again being taken to task, for it 
resembles no phenomenon so much as 
the metamorphosis of insects, or that of 
plants revealed by Goethe. 

This metamorphosis is not so much 
the alteration of a given thought, a 
change of dress or decoration, it is an 
actual creation of something new and 
distinct from out of a given germ. We 
see the grub changed into a butterfly ; 
the tadpole into the full-blown frog ; 
we know it to be the same creature in 
spite of its heterogeneous appearance. 
Here everything undergoes a change, 
rhythm, melody, and harmony, yet we 
are dealing with the same individual, 
with the same quantum of vital power ; 
perhaps the composer takes but one 
melodious step of the theme (Op. 109, 
second and fugato variations), perhaps 
it is only the fundamental progressions 
of harmony he retains, perhaps it is some 
unheard-of rhythmical transformation 
together with a change of key—9th 
Symphony finale (the march of the 
suns and planets), the 33 Variations.” 
Sometimes the themes of the differ- 
ent movements of an entire work 
emanate from the same parent stock, 
the same motivo, or part of a phrase, 
the same intervals, much as words of 


1 Kreutzer Sonata Var. 1, 2, and 4; 32 Varia- 
tions ; and those marvellous changes in the 
Adagios of Op. 106, and of the 9th Symphony. 

? Something of the sort is perceptible in 
Bach’s 30 Goldberg Variations. 
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similar or varied sound and import 
spring from the same root in cognate 
languages. Thus the themes of all the 
movements in the largest Sonata, Op. 
106, are virtually identical. It will be 
seen at a glance that the characteristic 
intervals—an ascending tenth (third) 
and a descending third, which consti- 
tute the first two bars of the first 
movement—go to make up the themes 
of all the succeeding movements. 
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In the Sonata Op. 110 the themes of 
the first and last movements, as well as 
those of the second and third move- 
ments, are closely related : 
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Fuga. Allegro, ma non troppo 
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Sometimes a few notes or chords 
apparently unessential are transfigured : 
thus the two opening bars of the Adagio 
in the Waldstein Sonata are clearly a 
metamorphosis of the two closing bars 
of the preceding Allegro. It would be 
as useless to accumulate examples from 
others of the later sonatas or from the 
later quartets as to put forward a number 
of minor details in Op. 106 and i110, 
which might throw light upon many 
secondary applications of the motivi 
already quoted. 

No one who bas caught a glimpse of 
Beethoven's sketchbooks, and noted the 
extreme care and ingenuity with which 
he twists and turns his themata, until 
at last he is ready “to choose of two 
loves and cleave unto the best,” will 
care to talk of coincidence or uncon- 
scious reminiscences; therefore, and 
in spite of one’s horror of a sectio 
cadaveris for the benefit of science, due 
stress should be laid upon the fact that 
these strange metamorphoses were dis- 
tinctly conscious on Beethoven's part, 
and that they form one of the most 
important characteristics of his ripest 
works. They are Beethoven pure. 

Beethoven has himself given us the 
proper point of view from which to 
look at his use of contrapuntal forms, 
which he rarely employs. “It does 
not require much art to manufacture a 
fugue,” he said to a friend, Carl Holz, 
the second violin of the Schuppanzigh 
quartet ; “I made them by the dozen 


when I was a pupil. But imagination 
will not be balked, and nowadays it is 
necessary that the old traditional form 
shall be inoculated (imbued) with a 
truly poetical element.” (Eine Fuge zu 
machen ist keine Kunst, ich habe deren 
zu Dutzenden in meiner Studienzeit 
gemacht. Aber die Phantasie will auch 
ihr Recht behaupten, und heut zu Tage 
muss in die althergebrachte Form ein 
anderes, ein wirklich poetisches Element, 
kommen.) Hans von Biilow, in his 
notes to the finale of the Sonata Op. 
101, makes a most appropriate and far- 
reaching observation on Beethoven’s 
mode of treating the fugue. “ In Beetho- 
ven the form of the fugue is made use 
of in the same spirit as music generally 
is used by Wagner in his dramatic 
poems: that is to say, the fugue is with 
Beethoven the last and highest means 
of intensifying the expression of emo- 
tions. Hence the passionate and as it 
were electrical spirit of Beethoven’s 
fugues, which spirit is not in the least 
intended to compete with that purely 
objective classical beauty of form which 
characterises the fugues of Bach—fugues 
par excellence.”* 

That which in the hands of the older 
contrapuntists was the figuration upon 
an unchanging cantus firmus, in Beetho- 
ven’s hands frequently becomes a meta- 
morphosis of the cantus jirmus itself. 
It has a decided poetical and dramatic 
tendency. And we can lay it down as 
a rule that the more polyphonous a piece 


1 Fiir Beethoven ist die Fugenform das- 
selbe, was fiir Richard Wagner’s dramatische 
Dichtunge n die Musik tiberhaupt : nicht 
Zweck, sondern letztes und hichstes Mittel 
der Ausdrucks- Steigerung. Daher der leiden- 
schaftliche gewissermassen elektrische Cha- 
racter der Beethovenschen Fuge, welche mit 
jener objectiven ‘‘reineren” klassischen Form- 
schinheit der Bachschen Selbstzweck-Fuge 
gar nicht concurriren will. 
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of Beethoven’s appears, the more com- 
plicated its contrapuntal devices, so 
much the more animated and dramatic 
the interpretation and execution of that 
piece should be. 

But perhaps the most striking trans- 
formation of all is that of Haydn’s and 
Mozart’s minuet into the Beethovenian 
scherzo. One might, without fear of 
ridicule, set up as many and more types 
of scherzo in Beethoven as Professor 
Marx has found occasion to particularise 
types of rondo in all classical composers 
put together. There are quick scherzi 
and slow ones, some in 2-4, some in 
3-4 time. There is an entire litera- 
ture of scherzi, and it would be amusing 
to group them and furnish their mono- 
graph.! The stately and graceful type 
of minuet in Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
(which by the way Beethoven, who only 
occasionally uses it—8th Symphony— 
always designates with tempo di minuetto, 
for fear of its being taken too fast) : 
this refined dance, in the jovial hands of 
Haydn, was married to the national 
South German Liindler, the grandfather 
of the modern waltz, and assumed the 
good-humoured realistic and jolly tone 
we find in the so-called minuetto of 
Haydn quartets. The tempo had in- 
creased considerably in the course of 
the transformation. This minuet of 
Haydn’s, then, Beethoven took up, and 
increasing the speed still more, raised it 
to an ideal poetic region. From a dance 
of burghers and peasants it grows into 
a dance of heroes, and becomes a 
perfect vehicle for the expression of 
that high and clear Shakespearian hu- 
mour which is peculiarly Beethoven's. 
Haydn was facetious often enough—so 
was Mozart; but Beethoven’s humour 
is something entirely new in the art. 
If we define humour with Arthur Scho- 
penhauer, as “den hinter den Scherz 


1 Even for the elfin and eccentrically hu- 
morous scherzo, &@ la Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Jean Paul and Schumann, there are types in 
Beethoven. It seems to have been reserved 
for Chopin, who gives us mazurkas, polonaises, 
and te with a touch of Weltschmerz, to 
give us also four specimens of Weltschmerzliche 
Scherzi. This is certainly the only really novel 
phase of the matter, and most characteristic 
of Chopin’s original individuality. 
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versteckten Ernst” (jocularity conceal- 
ing earnestness), just as, by the way, he 
defines irony as “‘ den hinter den Ernst 
versteckten Scherz” (earnestness conceal- 
ing jocularity), Beethoven’s music must 
be pronounced humorous after the 
manner of some of Shakespeare’s 
characters. For through all the fantas- 
tical fun one clearly perceives the com- 
poser’s ethical elevation. 

It needs but a small acquaintance 
with the works of Beethoven to be 
aware that from the very beginning he 
makes use of an executive apparatus 
considerably more formidable than that 
of his predecessors. The new poetical 
world into which he tried to raise instru- 
mental music induced him to invent a 
new technical language ; and in conse- 
quence his demands upon the mental as 
well as physical powers of executants 
became truly exorbitant. It was not 
enough for him that a piece should 
sound well, be consistent and amusing 
throughout ; he wished it to signify 
something. He refined and intensified 
the sentiment to the utmost, and com- 
pelled the executants to follow him into 
every ramification of his thought. 

It is a curious thing about such 
demands made by men of genius upon 
their disciples. The works actually call 
forth the men; given the works, a num- 
ber of men strongly sympathizing with _ 
them will be stimulated, no matter 
at what extravagant cost of time and 
labour, to master the mechanical diffi- 
culties of their execution. And if these 
difficulties are once mastered it becomes 
comparatively easy for the next genera- 
tion to retain the acquisition. Thus it 
cannot be disputed that Beethoven’s 
most important pieces have only since 
his death, and particularly during the 
last fifteen or twenty years, found inter- 
preters in every respect up to the mark. 

His demands upon executants have 
had at least four results for which he 
was probably only in part prepared, but 
which are nevertheless of incommensur- 
able importance. Firstly, the radical 
reconstruction, regeneration rather, of 
the orchestra, with its inexhaustible 
resources and complications as we now 
have it in the works of such men as 
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Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner.' Secondly, 
the extremely precise and minute 
method of musical notation now in use 
as far as regards all possible details of 
quality of tone, accent, and expression. 
Thirdly, the creation of a class of 
virtuost upon the pianoforte and various 
orchestral instruments of equal intel- 
lectual and executive attainment, of 
which Liszt, von Biilow, and Joachim 
are types. And lastly, though most 
important of all, the regeneration of the 
musical stage as attempted by Wagner. 

To claim the gift of plain and direct 
speech above all other musicians, even 
above Handel and Mozart, both of 
whom occasionally stifle their drift with 
a host of ready made conventionalities, 
to claim this rare gift, which is as much 
a sign of perfect maturity in a poet or 
musician as in a man of action, for 
Beethoven, is but to credit him with all 
those characteristics of his second and 
third period which the critical long-ears 
among his contemporaries chose to bray 
at, as though they were so many un- 
pardonable faults. His horror of har- 
monic, melodic, or rhythmical common- 
places ; his refusal to chew the cud, to 
make plain things flat and dull by an 
attempt at making them plainer ; his 
delight in giving a rare turn to all those 
indispensable links which in music serve 
the purpose of conjunctions ; his extreme 
concentration of diction which often 
leads him to make one beat or division 
of a bar do duty both at the end ofa 
phrase and the beginning of anew one ; 


1 Each group of wind instruments is now 
treated in such a manner that complete chords 
can be got of one and the same shade of 
colour. To get these complete chords, a bass 
clarinet is employed besides the two ordinary 
clarinets, a corno-inglese, besides the two 
hautbois, a third fagotto, and sometimes a 
contra-fagotto besides the usual ones. This 
is the reason why we find three flutes, four 
horns, three trumpets, and why a contra- 
bass tuba, or an ophicleide, is frequently 
added to the group of trombones. And the 
gain resulting from this method is truly in- 
calculable. y virtue of it, every variety of 
colour cen be kept pure ; every effect can be 
produced, without demanding from any par- 
ticular instrument services for which it is 
more or less unfit. Purer and more perfect 
orchestral effects can be got at a smaller cost 
to each individual player. 


his rhythmical anticipation of harmon- 
ic changes or the entire omission of 
some harmonic connection which might 
have had a savour of tautology ; his 
occasional use of strange basses, which 
must be explained from a melodic rather 
than from a harmonic point of view, 
his systematic exclusion of the weak 
and vacillating chord of 6-4 in favour 
of the stronger and steadier chord of the 
6th ; his introduction of a latent chord 
of the second ;? the way he has of some- 
times passing through the most extensive 
harmonic range within a single period, 
thus giving a colossal expansion like 
that of the boldest arch to his phrase ; 
his way of letting the rhythms collide 
and expand as the harmonies wax and 
wane ; a way of extending the musical 
horizon by a touch of the submediant or 
a rise of tonality by a semitone, the 
novel and sudden dynamical changes, 
such as that of a long crescendo culmi- 
nating in a piano peculiar to him, 
rhythmical syncopations introduced by 
means of unexpected sforzandi, &c., &e. ; 
all these characteristics and peculiarities 
tend to give to his ripest music that 
tinge of deepest and most delicate 
passion which is its divine prerogative. 

It has so far been pointed out how, 
with the aid of a wider conception of 
tonality and of novel principles of 
modulation, by a large minded view 
of the relationship of keys, by the 
graduated introduction of thematic ma- 
terial, by the continuous use of rich 
episodes, and by means of the most 
elaborate types of variation, Beethoven 
constructs his musical organisms. 

If we attempt now to take a step 
above and beyond such technicalities, 
and ask ourselves—Is there any higher 
point of view which might embrace 
them asa whole, and render intelligible 
how he came to hit upon all these 
wonderful things? There can be but one 
answer, short and simple: In Beethoven’s 
conception the idea of a symphony, 
a quartet, or a sonata, is always that of 
an instrumental poem. He was conscious 
of this, and asserted it frequently. His 
desire to produce instrumental poems 
rich and significant in all details, and 

1 Sonata appassionata, finale, bar 16. 
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consistent not only in each separate part, 
but also harmonious in the relation of 
movement to movement—the desire in 
short of turning the whole piece into an 
organism presenting, avowedly or by 
implication, some poetical idea, is the 
nervus motor, the mainspring of the 
changes he worked, 

Regarding the correct reading of 
Beethoven’s works there has been much 
empty talk as to what is called tradition. 
As though such a thing existed! Many 
of Beethoven’s later and most original 
productions were not performed at all 
under his supervision, others again he 
presented to the public with one re- 
hearsal! And these works were at the 
time absolutely new in thought and ex- 
pression, and of almost insuperable 
technical difficulty. Even the piano- 
forte players, Hummel, Moscheles, and 
Czerny, who came into immediate con- 
tact with the master, contradicted one 
another about the tempi and the proper 
reading of his sonatas, and the result is 
that there are at the present day a 
number of respectable musicians who 
carry their respect for the letter of the 
printed text to the length of adoring 
editorial blunders and palpable mis- 
prints. It has therefore become the 
duty of all musicians who are not 
content with blindly foliowing the 
blind, to construct for themselves a 
correct and a consistent style for the 
rendering of Beethoven’s works, much 
as Mendelssohn reconceived Bach’s 
“Passion music,” and Liszt, Joachim, 
and von Biilow, Bach’s instrumental 
solos. 

In studying Beethoven one constantly 
comes across bits which illustrate one 
another. The more he diverged from 
the conventional modes of thought and 
expression, the more careful he became 
about dynamical indications of all sorts 
—piano and forte, accents and inflec- 
tions; and we sometimes find bits 
wherein every individual note is ac- 
companied with precise directions. But 
it would seem that he took pains in this 
way only by fits and starts ; and thus it 
happens frequently that by the side of 
bits perfectly marked there are others 
quite bald. But then often if a bit 
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happens to be bald in one work, one 
finds in another work something closely 
resembling it and supplied with all 
necessary marks. So that by a process 
of careful and minute comparison of all 
the works with one another, it seems 
quite possible to build up a perfectly 
consistent and perfectly authentic style 
for the interpretation of his works. And 
the fact that such a style, once found, 
can be fixed on paper with complete 
accuracy is a great encouragement to 
all interested in the matter. For, 
however uncertain the notation of the 
sounds employed by languages may be, 
the signs used in the notation of music 
have a positive and unchangeable value, 
at least as far as regards rhythms and 
the comparative duration of sound, as 
well as an approximate value as regards 
power and quality of sound, 

The only additional sign wanted to 
complete our means of noting instru- 
mental music is a sign for a slight 
“ rhetorical pause,” to separate sentences 
which have no immediate logical 
(rhythmic or harmonic) connection, a 
sign for taking mental breath as it 
were: to which purpose the comma 
used by singing masters to indicate 
breathing seems perfectly fitted. 

It is obvious that by rejecting the 
holiow pretence at classical tradition, 
with which one is generally met, when 
complaining of some dull performance, 
and advocating, in place of it, the 
results of mere conjecture, one lays 
oneself open to be twitted with that 
irrepressible story of the German pro- 
fessor who evolved the idea of a camel 
from his inner consciousness. But in 
this case facts are completely in favour 
of the professor and his camel. For, on 
the one hand, tradition of any practical 
value does not exist, and on the other, 
such performances of Beethoven as we 
have all heard from Joachim and von 
Biilow are “ the eating of the pudding.” 

The following practical details may 
in some sort serve as landmarks, indi- 
cating the way in which this work of 
interpreting Beethoven should be done. 

The main trouble with a musical 
performance always lies in the tempo. 
A shade too quick, a shade too slow, 
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and all is spoilt. Again, if one has hit 
upon the right movement all delicacies 
of expression are obvious, or present 
themselves with ease on a little reflec- 
tion. But how is one to find the true 
tempo? There is the métronome, but 
the métronomical indications in the 
various editions of Beethoven are au- 
thentic as regards the works of the third 
period only. About the earlier works 
the doctors differ very seriously ; 
and every one knows that the Italian 
terms andante, allegro, presto, are as 
elastic as rubber bands, and can only 
be taken as hints towards the avoidance 
of glaring absurdities. The only possible 
solution to this riddle lies in the consider- 
ation that each of Beethoven’s works is 
an instrumental poem. The different 
movements have as close a connection 
with one another as the scenes of a 
tragedy ; and, accordingly, the tempo 
of one should modify the tempo of the 
other. Now the chasm from this apergu 
to a positive indication of movement is 
of course very difficult to bridge over. 
Still a good deal is to be got from it. 


For example, In the Sonata in C# 
minor, Op. 27, which publishers and 


public have chosen to call “The 
Moonlight” (a designation like that of 
the Sonata appassionata, only in a very 
restricted sense appropriate), the tempo 
of the delicate little allegretto is usually 
taken decidedly too quick. The entire 
sonata is a monologue, and its three 
movements should be taken as though 
they were the expressions of one and 
the same passion under different aspects. 
Between the first heavenly adagio and 
the final agitated presto, an ordinary 
jigging and jogging scherzo is incon- 
ceivable; yet for such the delicate 
allegretto—a smile between tears—“ une 
fleur entre deux abimes”—is made to 
stand in nine orthodox performances 
out of ten. Now supposing the main 
tempo of a piece to be fixed, we must 
suppose it capable of many modifications 
in the course of the movement. For 
we have seen how Beethoven builds up 
his work out of melodious fragments, 
how wide his range of tonalities is, 
how infinite the variety of versions he 
offers of each sentiment embodied in a 
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theme or part of a theme; so that if 
all these rich details are to receive their 
due the tempo must be very elastic. 

Besides the psychical connection, 
which connection has its outward show 
in the metamorphosis of motivi pointed 
out above, the movements of some of 
his richest and rarest works are con- 
nected by actual notes, identical in 
the same voice or part; and this 
physical connection is a convincing 
argument, if such were needed, that the 
particular movements (like those of the 
Sonatas Op. 109, 110) should succeed 
one another without any intermission 
whatsoever. 

Most works of the second and all of 
the third period should be spoken, or 
rather swung, not played in the normal 
sense of the word. The directions 
Beethoven so often gives at the head of 
a piece mit dem winnigsten Ausdruck, 
con molto sentimento, and the like, are to 
be applied to every detail, down to the 
most insignificant accompaniments, that 
is to say, apparently insignificant. There 
is in truth nothing insignificant in his 
works, not a note, not a rest. To 
pianoforte players it often proves useful 
to fancy the effects of an orchestra. 
For with him the pianoforte often 
represents the full orchestra, and 
stands to the orchestra in the light of 
an engraving to a picture in colours. 
Let the fancy of the player reproduce 
the various sounds of orchestral instru- 
ments, particularly of wood winds. 
This will aid his touch; and whilst 
playing let him constantly bear in mind 
that Beethoven expects every mark of 
expression—every piano, forte, crescendo, 
to be carried on until it is altered or 
reversed. Suppose we have a piano, 
followed some bars later by a forte ; let 
the player keep his piano till the last 
note of it, and then play the forte as 
indicated ; let him avoid making a 
crescendo or a diminuendo unless he is 
particularly told to do so. 

Beethoven usually takes pains to write 
passages containing an irregular number 
of notes—3, 5, 7, 9, etc., in such a way 
that the main beats in each bar are 
retained. This may be applied to the 
interpretation of all cadenzas, which 
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Beethoven sometimes writes in small 
notes of equal value, leaving the rhythm- 
ical division to the intelligence of the 
player, as well as to the fermatas, which 
he writes in the customary way, leaving 
the duration to the discrimination of 
the player or conductor. Von Biilow 
holds, rightly enough, no doubt, if the 
player can read between the lines, that 
every presentable interpretation of a 
cadenza and every admissible time al- 
lowed to a fermata can be measured and 
expressed in so many bars and notes, 
and in the main tempo of the piece.! 

All shakes, as regards the pianoforte 
at least, should be measured. Let 
them in all cases be executed with a 
fixed number of notes, to be determined 
by the main rhythmical pulsation of the 
piece and by the nature of the instru- 
ment used. As a rule, Beethoven has 
indicated the customary closes of shakes. 
If he does not, in the later works at 
least, the context usually demands that 
they shall not be introduced.? 

All ornaments—appoggiaturi, arpeg- 
giandi, mordenti—are to be played on 
the beats to which they belong, not 
before. 

A few little specks in the sunlight, a 
few microscopical blemishes in the works 
as they now stand, may be touched on. 
They are attributable on the one side to 
his deafness and on the other to the de- 
ficient compass and mechanism of the 
instruments he made use of, which 
latter is really the important one for us. 
His deafness did not interfere with any 
essential point. He is always conscious 
of the sound of each instrument or each 
group of instruments, no matter how 
unheard-of the combination might be. 
It is only occasionally that he appears 
not to be quite clearly aware of the 
exact limits as to volume and actual 
power of sound which one instrument 
or one group of instruments is capable 
of in comparison with another; or 
again, he expects an instrument, say the 

1 Beethoven has himself repeatedly set the 
example, for instance, Sonata Op. 57, finale, 
cadenza before return of first subject. 

2 When played on a pianoforte together 
with a melody by the same hand, the shake 


is to be interrupted to make room for each 
successive note of the melody (Op. 109, etc.). 


pianoforte, to produce that which its 
mechanism cannot render.! 

Here it should be added that even 
since his death pianofortes have changed 
enormously (everything has grown larger 
—larger theatres and concert-rooms, larger 
orchestras, and consequently heavier in- 
strumentation, larger sounding-boards 
in pianos, thicker strings and heavier 
hammers, consequently much heavier 
touch, in proportion to three or even 
four to one), and that the mechanical 
difficulty of playing his works has not 
only increased considerably, but that 
certain effects, like the glissando in the 
final prestissimo of the Waldstein Sonata, 
have even become impossible,” 


1 The peculiar effect known as Bebung, for 
instance, though it was an effect peculiar to 
its precursor the Clavecin, which Beethoven 
played upon in his youth. 

* The assertion that older German grand 
pianos, as compared with the best English 
grands of the present day, and especially the 
square pianinos so much in vogue -early in 
the century, compared with English equiva- 
lents, were practically easier in touch, in the 
proportion of full three, if not four to one, 
cannot be dismissed as an exaggeration. The 
writer’s friend, Mr. A. J. Hipkins, has fur- 
nished the following most interesting informa- 
tion concerning the English grands known to 
Beethoven, and the English concert-grands of 
to-day :—‘‘ The grand piano belonging to Her 
Majesty the Queen, which was bought of 
Messrs. Broadwood for the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales in 1817, represents exactly the scale 
and construction of the instrument given by 
that firm to Beethoven in the same year. This 
is well known to have been the one he used 
until his death nearly ten years later. The 
compass of the keyboard is six octaves, from 
CtoC. The depth of the key-fall or touch 
is, within a very small fraction of an inch, 
that now customary, but the weight required 
to bring the hammer to the strings is on/y 
about half that of a modern concert-grand ; the 
mean weight to raise the hammer to its escape- 
ment distance from the strings being in the 
‘ Beethoven grand’ approximately two ounces, 
and in a concert-grand of to-day four ounces. 
The weights are about as follows, in ounces 
and decimal fractions thereof :— 

Lowest 

Nore. Mrppre. Hicuest, 

Grand abe [9 25... 23 1°65 

Concert-gran ; . ar 

wie {| #4 38 .. 105 
These weights raise the hammers to the dis- 
tance from the strings at which they drop or 
‘escape,’ but have no dynamic power or 
impetus to jerk the hammers further upwards 
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The main cause of not a few little 
shortcomings, however, is to be found 
in the narrow compass of the old instru- 
ments. The piano of his youth, for 
instance, had but five octaves, F to F, 
and thus he was frequently compelled 
to curtail a phrase at both ends, and to 
mar the expression of his thoughts. In 
the Sonata Op. 31 in E> the narrow 
compass has even induced him to add 
two bars of rigmarole which have no 
‘business there.! 

Since the days of Palestrina the power 
of patronage formerly possessed by the 
Church has changed hands ; moving from 
the Church to the court, and from the 
court to private noblemen and gentle- 
men, and from them to the undefinable 
region of the general public. As the 
whole course of modern life seems to 
turn aside from the wheel-ruts of the 
Church, particularly of the Catholic 
Church, it would appear that the gap 
between the artistic tendencies of musi- 
cians and the ritualistic preferences of 
the clergy will inevitably become wider. 
And, from an artistic point of view, it 
does not seem a matter of regret that 
circumstances should have directed the 
bent of Mozart’s genius towards its 
true home, the stage, and the bent of 
Beethoven’s towards the ideal region 
of pure instrumental music. It is true 


to the strings—a quality difficult to estimate. 
The one thing is ‘ pressure,’ the other ‘force.’ 
Observe that no change has been made 
in the treble weight, taking the highest 
note ; the increase is downwards, and repre- 
sents a larger ratio in the new piano than in 
the old. The old Viennese grands were much 
lighter, with probably a very gentle increase 
in weight towards the bass. The Beethoven 
grand had doubtless a free, open, vocal or 
cantabile tone in the centre of the scale, em- 
bracing the whole compass of the human voice ; 
but on either side that territory the falling-off 
was much greater than in modern instruments ; 
the deep tones being husky and indistinct, the 
high tones without that ciear ring necessary to 
appreciation at a distance, such as the extreme 
limit of a modern concert-room.” 

1 Similar cases occur frequently enough in 
the orchestra, where he spoils his phrase to 
avoid notes which virtwosi of to-day can pro- 
duce with ease on their improved instruments. 
Now and then the construction of the or- 
chestral instruments then in use compelled 
him to adhere to a mode of instrumentation 
far from perfect (horns, trumpets, etc. ): 





that since Mozart’s masses and litanies 
we have witnessed a considerable in- 
crease in the powers and resources of 
Church music ; and in the masses and 
requiems of Cherubini and Liszt, a 
decided leaning towards the ritualistic 
side. But it is none the less significant 
that Beethoven in his Missa Solennis 
has emancipated himself from all ritual- 
istic influence or conventionalities. In 
this work he has made use of the 
ritualistic text of the Latin mass for a 
sublime hymn, before the glory of which 
all that pertains to any particular Church, 
to any professional priesthood or priest- 
craft, vanishes as shadows vanish in the 
noonday sun. And, just as much as 
Beethoven by his Missa Solennis ignored 
the requirements of the Catholic church, 
so hasJohannes Brahms, in Fin Deutsches 
Requiem, lost sight of the Lutheran ser- 
vice. It seems that, with all higher 
minds, the word is, nowadays, “ art 
for art’s sake” and let the ritual take 
care of itself; and the Church, which 
formerly had it all its own way, is 
powerless to interfere, and hardly cares 
to protest. 

Beethoven has written two masses, 
the first of which (in C) belongs to the 
borders of the first and second periods, 
being Haydnish and Mozartian in form, 
with many glimpses of Beethoven’s own 
individuality. But the other, the Missa 
Solennis, just mentioned, which he 
called his best work, and which by the 
side of the 9th Symphony forms the cul- 
minating point of his life, is a veritable 
hymn of humanity. Together with the 
Missa Solennis his setting of certain 
verses by Gellert called Geistliche Lieder, 
and his music to the apostrophe An die 
Hoffnung from Tiedge’s Urania, show 
the same exalted religious sentiment. 

Beethoven’s only opera, Fidelio, also 
exhibits traces of his ecstatic humani- 
tarian faith, and it is by virtue of these 
traces vaguely hinted at in the libretto, 
that Fidelio must be set apart from all 
other operas. Similar traces are visible 
in the Concerto for the Violin, in the 
Trio in B flat, in the 4th, 6th, and 8th 
Symphonies, in the Sonata for Piano and 
Violin, Op. 97, and they produce an 
impression of ideal serenity, a divine 
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sense of joy, and peaceful happiness in 
harmony with all nature, which is sure 
to raise the listener into a sublime 
sphere of placid beatitude. 

The range of Beethoven’s reading was 
far from a wide one; but, taking into 
consideration the scarcity of scientific 
ideas circa 1800, together with the sen- 
timental views of things human and 
divine, which, starting from Rousseau, 
then infested most highways and all 
byways of German print, it cannot be 
said that its extent was unworthy of 
him. We have valid testimony showing 
that most of the following books, in 
German, much thumbed, underlined, 
and annotated, formed partof his library ; 
and extracts written in his sketchbooks 
by the side of records of conversations 
with friends prove his acquaintance 
with the remainder :—Shakespeare 
(Eschenburg’s transl.), Homer (Voss’s 
transl.), Plutarch, Plato, Quintilian, 
Plotinus, Plinius, Ovid, Goethe, Schiller, 
Herder, Ossian, Thomson, Klopstock, 
Seume and Mathison’s poems, Tiedge’s 
Urania, Sturm’s Betrachtungen, etc. 
He spoke and wrote execrable French, 
and his German, though vigerous and 
full of happy hits, is generally awkward 
and frequently incorrect. 

Mozart’s and Haydn’s faith centred in 
the personal bon Dieu of South German 
Catholicism, whereas the faith of Beeth- 
oven seems tg have rested on a pan- 
theistic abstraction which he called 
Love. Though a member of the Roman 
Church, whose tenets and customs he 
respected, and an admiring reader of 
certain pietistic Protestant theosophies 
(such as the Hamburg pastor Ch. Ch. 
Sturm’s ultra-teleological Betrachtungen 
tiber die Werke Gottes im Reiche der Natur 
und der Vorsehung), his creed never- 
theless had little in common with any 
established form of Christianity. The 
kernel of his view of the world was a 
mystic optimism. He interprets all 
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things by the light of love—and his 
love is an endless longing, wide as the 
world, tinged at times with darkest 
melancholy, and from thence rising to 
most joyous exultation; fulfilled at 
times with hopeless desire, and sinking 
into utter resignation. In the jargon 
of his favourite prose moralists or senti- 
mental rhymesters one finds him fre- 
quently spurting out crude and senten- 
tious phrases in the vain hope of giving 
verbal expression to the ecstatic faith 
that filled him. Many religious and 
moral commonplaces seem to have served 
him as themes for mystic musings, much 
as Diabelli’s harmless little valse served 
as a starting-point for his wondrous 
excursions in the 33 variations. 

Taking his life all in all, he appears 
to have lived through much lonely pain 
and misery, much discomfort, vexation, 
and anxiety, with that sort of heroic 
resignation which Carlyle sets down as 
the highest thing attainable in this 
world of physical want and mental 
distress. At intervals the spirit of some 
of his last works proves him to have 
risen to something like the mental quiet, 
and the emotional exaltation of a saint. 
His contemporaries naturally did not at 
once hail him as the high priest of art 
such as he was ; but it is encouraging 
to note how the few truly discriminating 
minds, who in the end practically repre- 
sent the public, and whose suffrage is 
the only guarantee of immortality, re- 
ceived him with genuine sympathy. 
The warmth and depth of his ethical 
sentiment is now felt all the world over, 
and it will before long be universally 
recognised that he has leavened and 
widened the sphere of men’s emotions 
in a manner akin to that in which the 
conceptions of great philosophers—of 
Plato, Kant, and Schopenhauer—have 
widened the sphere of men’s intellectual 
activity. 

EpwarD DANNREUTHER. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
LOVE WENT A-SAILING. 


Ir was impossible for this girl—young 
as she was, and ignorant as she was of 
many common experiences —it was 
simply impossible for her to love where 
she did not respect and honour. Her 
whole nature would have risen in revolt 
against an “infatuation.” If by some 
mishap her heart had got entangled 
where her head could not approve, she 
would have crushed the growing senti- 
ment at any cost. And thus it was, 
after a gallant and loyal endeavour to 
see the best in George Miller—partly 
because she retained some trace of her 
old schoolgirl interest in him, partly 
because she dreaded the reproach of 
having encouraged him to no purpose 
—she had at last, when driven into a 
corner, refused him point-blank. There 
never had, indeed, been the remotest 
chance of her marrying the young man ; 
though neither he nor she was aware of 
the fact. Considering herself as in a 
measure bound to him, she had done 
what she could to blind herself to his 
real nature ; but it wasofuouse. Her 
clear, shrewd perception was not to be 
dulled by arguments or reasons ad- 
dressed by herself to herself: behind 
the winning and graceful exterior of 
the young man she saw only poor aims 
and narrow sympathies, the mean am- 
bitions and contracted prejudices of the 
hopelessly commonplace. It was with 
no sense of doing anything remarkable 
or noble, that this girl of twenty threw 
away her chances of marriage with a 
young, rich, and singularly handsome 
man ; preferring the mere friendship of 
one who was much her senior, who was 
whimsical, provoking, erratic, and who 
was very much given to making fun of 
her. Thre was no choice at all for 
her. Young as she was, she was fasci- 
nated by the charm of unworldliness 
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about this man’s character, by the 
thousand quick glancing beauties of 
his mental nature, and by the gentle 
kindliness and thoughtfulness of his 
outward acts. In his society she felt 
that she breathed a freer intellectual 
atmosphere ; life was not all bank- 
accounts and Bayswater. She was his 
humble disciple ; he, her master; she 
was content to sit at his feet and listen. 

Bat who can tell of the proud and 
glad delight with which she knew for 
the first time that this her wistful wor- 
ship had met with a far higher reward 
—that he whom of all men she most 
regarded with love and admiration had 
hidden her as the secret treasure of his 
bosom—that instead of the clear, cold 
light of an intellectual friendship, beau- 
tiful, indeed, but pale as winter sun- 
shine, there was burning for her a 
brighter, and warmer, and more beauti- 
ful fire, on the very hearthstone of his 
heart? The joy of it! Her whole be- 
ing seemed transfused with gratitude ; 
the world was a beautiful and friendly 
world ; what had she done to deserve 
this great happiness ? At first she could 
scarcely understand it or believe it all ; 
the shock of the surprise, was too great ; 
then, by slow degrees, she tried to 
realise her position. But not for one 
moment did any thought of communi- 
cating this discovery—or of making 
any arrangements as to the future— 
enter into her mind; and the same 
might be said of him, too. To both 
it was merely a happy consciousness, 
an understanding between themselves 
which was too sacred for the outward 
world to know. Neither wished to pro- 
claim the good fortune that had befallen 
them ; the babblers on the housetops 
had enough to interest them. It is very 
doubtful, indeed, whether either ever 
thought of looking forward to their 
marriage ; it was enough for him that 
in the meantime he had a better right 
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than ever to extend a tender, protecting 
care over the wayward girl ; it was oc- 
eupation for her to study how she could 
best be grateful for this great happiness 
by placing her meek service at the feet 
of her “lord and master.” 

How rapidly her life seemed to grow 
and enlarge, minute by minute! She 
had dawdled over years—with half- 
developed sentiments and schoolgirl 
fancies—and the years seemed no more 
than hours ; now the hours, full of the 
experiences of a woman, were as many 
years. She remembered with a kind of 
dismay that she had at one time re- 
garded Mr. Drummond as an elderly 
man—as a person to be treated with 
fear and respect rather than with an 
intimate confidence. What were the 
actual facts of the case? She was 
twenty ; he was thirty-seven. Seventeen 
years made a great difference—thus she 
argued with herself—on paper; but 
what difference did they make between 
him and her? She had grown old, had 
become a woman, in two or three years; 
the same period of time had made no 
difference at all to him. He appeared 
to have discovered the fountain of per- 
petual youth. Was there any man she 
knew, young or old, who had such an 
irresistible gaiety of spirits, such a fas- 
cinating brilliancy of life? And then, 
she said to herself, with a proud smile 
on her lips, if his hair was as white as 
snow, and his step as feeble as now it 
was quick and eager, and his eyes 
clouded over with care, she would 
none the less be his meek disciple and 
his faithful friend, considering herself 
honoured among women if only he 
would accept the utmost treasures of 
her love and devotion. Such a love as 
this—and it suffused the whole nature of 
the girl, her mind as well as her heart 
—could not well be affected by ‘years. 

But all this was of the inner life—a 
secret sacred to themselves ; their outer 
life was much as usual. He was too 
fond of mischief, and she too quick- 
spirited in resenting it, to allow any 
unnecessary seriousness to embarrass 
their outward relations. If their regard 
for each other was both grave and 
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tender, their manner towards each other 
was even a trifle more defiant than of 
yore ; until Mrs. Warrener had to in- 
tervene and rebuke her brother for so 
teasing the girl, His plea was that 
people always quarrelled on board ship, 
especially in a dead calm; and that as 
soon as the Sea-Pyot got out of Loch 
Sunart, Violet and he would be friends 
again. 

That happened about four o’clock on 
the Monday. 

“Violet!” he called down to the 
cabin, “come on deck! A fine breeze 
has sprung up; we are getting under 
way ; and we can’t bowse the bobstay 
until you appear !” 

When she came on deck, and looked 
round, there was certainly enough bustle 
going forward. Captain Jimmy was 
rather anxious to get out of this land- 
locked little bay ; and as the breeze had 
sprung up quite suddenly, the resolve 
to get out to sea was quite as sudden. 
At last something of quiet prevailed ; 
and the plash of water began to be 
heard along the side of the Sea-Pyot. 

“Where do we go now?” she said. 

“Away to the north—anywhere— 
wherever the wind takes us. If the 
breeze keeps up, we will make Isle 
Ornsay to-night ; and to-morrow morn- 
ing you will find yourself under the 
mountains of Skye.” 

Was it the absence of a certain 
gloomy -tempered young man, or the 
new sense of motion and activity in 
getting away from the still loch, that 
seemed to arouse the spirits of all on 
board? Mrs. Warrener fetched up a 
bottle of whiskey, and served out a 
glass all round to the men, to celebrate 
their departure ; her brother—humming 
to himself, in a doleful manner— 

** Yo, heave, ho! 
Il était beau, 

Le postillon de Lonjumeau !” 
generally stood by to let draw the 
foresail sheet when the vessel was put 
about ; while Miss Violet and her com- 
panion Amy were listening with great 
interest to some perfectly preposterous 
stories which Captain Jimmy, who was 
at the tiller, was telling about the beau- 
P 2 
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tiful whiskey made by the illicit stills in 
his youth. There was a good deal of 
brisk animation on board, indeed; for 
they were beating down to the mouth 
of the loch, and the constant tacking in 
this comparatively narrow channel re- 
quired some watching and quick work. 
The skipper took it very easy, however. 
Sure of his knowledge of the coast, and 
sure of his men, he did not cease to 
regale the two young ladies with tales 
which were of very doubtful authen- 
ticity ; while his ruddy good-natured 
face occasionally broadened iato a smile 
at some profound joke of his own max- 
ing. It was universally admitted that 
Loch Sunart was a very beautiful place ; 
but they were not sorry once more to 
get out to sea. 

Now by the time they had got clear 
of Loch Sunart and into the mouth of 
the Sound of Mull, a rich golden glow 
was over the western sky, and the open 
Atlantic before them had its blue waves 
splashed with yellow fire. They were 
running along swiftly with the wind on 
the larboard beam ; and the further out 
they got to sea, the more wonderful 
became this world of light and colour. 
Far away, at the horizon lay a long low 
island, that seemed almost transparent 
in the burning glow ; and then, as they 
got well round Ardnamurchan, they be- 
held in the paler north the ghostly 
mountains of another island, resting on 
the sea like clouds. Unhappily, how- 
ever, as the colours in this world of 
water and sky grew richer and deeper, 
the wind gradually fell. The sea still 
rolled in its gold and purple all around 
them ; but the great mainsail occasion- 
ally gave an ominous flap; and as the 
evening wore on, the question was pro- 
pounded whether they might not be 
rolling out here all night, unable either 
to go on or to go back. They did not 
grumble. Even the worst that might 
befall them was far from being misery. 
They sat on the deck and watched the 
gradual change. An island at the 
horizon became of a rich dark purple, 
under a streak of pale salmon-coloured 
sky ; above that there was a clear expanse 
of golden green, fading into cold grays, 
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and terminating in a dark blue over- 
head. On the other side of the vessel, 
a couple of miles off, lay the mainland— 
a series of dark and mountainous preci- 
pices stretching down to the point of 
Ardnamurchan ; and now as they waited 
and watched, a pale yellow radiance ap- 
peared over these mountains, and the 
moon arose into the clear purple vault. 
The mists on the western horizon dis- 
appeared ; the sun, a glowing orb of 
crimson, was sinking behind the sea, 
They were eager to see the actual dip of 
this mass of fire; but now a great 
vessel, with all her sails set, and look- 
ing large because of her intense black- 
ness, moved slowly across. She, too, 
seemed to be at the horizon ; perhaps 
she got more wind further out; at all 
events she moved slowly on through the 
red glory the sun had left behind him. 
Now another light appeared—glimmer- 
ing through the skylight of the saloon 
—and the faint tinkling of Duncan’s 
bell summoned them down below. 
When they came up on deck again, 
with shawls and wrappers, all the magic 
ofa summer night at sea was around 
them. It was of no concern to them 
that the great sheet of canvass hung 
loose and limp from gaff to boom; 
whatever wind there was was dead aft, 
and they still managed to creep on a 
bit; for the rest, it would not have 
much mattered had they been absolutely 
stationary. When again in their life- 
time would they be likely to be in such 
a scene {—the mystery of the sea and the 
silence of the night around them, the 
yellow moon filling the cloudless sky 
and touching here and there the rolling 
waves ; the far heights of the mainland 
becoming clearer under this wan radi- 
ance. It was a night of romance, of 
wonder, and joy, to be for ever memor- 
able to at least two of those figures 
sitting on the white deck. Here they 
were cut off from all the world—their 
home a small craft tossing on the open 
waters of the Atlantic—their two com- 
panions their closest and dearest friends 
—life had no more to give. The time 
went by with talk and laughter, with 
snatches of song, and with a silence 
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sweeter than either, for it was more in 
harmony with the beauty and the 
mystery of the night. They watched 
the stars grow more brilliant as the 
moon went down towards the south. 
Far away over the noiseless sea a gleam- 
ing point of fire burned under the dark 
precipices—that was Ardnamurchan 
lighthouse. The moon got further 
down, until at last it reached the 
horizon, and then a wonderful sight was 
seen, as of a ship blazing in the night. 
Some clouds at the horizon had got 
before the setting moon—there was a 
strange, awful, confused glory of yellow 
fire—and then that faded out, and the 
world was left with the paler light of 
millions of stars that shone down on 
the black islands and the sea. 

What this man thought of, during 
those periods of silence, in the wistful 
sadness of the night, is not to be put 
down here, to be read in a railway-train 
or yawned over after dinner. But some- 
times, indeed, his fancy took a more 
playful turn, and pleased itself by 
adorning the girl sitting beside him with 
all sorts of imaginary graces such as 
were beloved by the old lyrical writers. 
They had been humming certain of these 
quaint verses ; he, in silence, saw before 
him the noble and beautiful dames and 
maidens whom they celebrated; he 
transferred — merely for amusement’s 
sake, and because he had a purely intel- 
lectual delight in his love for her, which 
was now allowed ample liberty of in- 
dulgence—he transferred to her these 
graces, and excellences, and quaint 
divergences of character. She was the 
gay Campaspe who robbed Cupid of his 
bow and arrows; she was the fair 
Pamela, matchless in her dignity ; she 
was Cynthia, the forest’s queen, at sight 
of whom the glad birds began to sing ; 
she was Lucasta, Althea, and perhaps 
more than all that tender Chloe “ who 
wished herself young enough for me.” 
Or was she not rather the queenly 
maiden of the Lpithalamion— 


** Now is my love all ready forth to come ; 
Let all the virgins therefore well await ; 
And ye, fresh boys, that tend upon her groom, 
Prepare yourselves, for he is coming straight. 
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Set all your things ia seemly good array, 

Fit for so joyful day ; 

The joyfullest day that ever sun did see. 

Fair sun! show forth thy favourable ray 

And let thy lifeful heat not fervent be 

For fear of burning her sunshiny face, 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

O fairest Phebus ! father of the Muse ! 

If ever I did honour thee aright, 

Or sing the thing that might thy mind delight, 

Do not thy servant's simple boon refuse, 

But let this day, let this one day be mine ; 

Let all the rest be thine! 

Then 1 thy sovereign praises loud will sing, 

That all the woods shall answer, and their 
echo ring.” 

And as for her—as she sat there in 
the clear starlight, with her arm round 
Amy’s waist, sometimes looking out on 
the dark Atlantic, at other times at the 
ruddy and cheerful glow of the skylight 
over the saloon? Well, she had less 
acquaintance than he with these literary 
celebrities ; but if she had wished to 
choose out one of the songs, snatches 
of which they had been humming or 
singing, to convey the deepest feeling 
of her heart, she knew well which one 
that would be— 

“Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 

To honour thy decree ; 

Or bid it languish quite away 

And ’t shall do so for thee : 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 

While I have eyes to see ; 

And, having none, yet I will keep 

A heart to weep for thee.” 
It was of no consequence to her that 
these words are supposed to be addressed 
to an imperious woman by her humble 
lover ; it was enough for her that they 
conveyed a perfect expression of her 
absolute self-surrender, of her love, and 
respect, and meek humility. 
“Bid me despair, and I'l despair, 

Under that cypress tree, 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E’en death, to die for thee ! 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart 

The very eyes of me——.” 

Was not this absolutely true? She 
saw things as he saw them; she was 
schooling herself to have scarcely an 
opinion of her own. And when she 
asked herself—during the stillness of 
this magical night—whether in sober 
fact she could die to please this man 
whom she loved, she did not answer 
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(even in her imagination) with rhetorical 
phrases, but the proud swelling of her 
heart was to herself sufficient response. 

The dark sea lapped all around the 
boat ; the yellow star of Ardnamurchan 
lighthouse was still visible far away in 
the south; and the point of the top- 
mast, as the vessel rolled, wandered 
among the gleaming jewels of Cassiopeia, 
now right overhead. What o’clock was 
it? They did not care. They chatted, 
hummed snatches of songs, or sat quiet 
to listen to one of the sailors, who, on 
the look-out at the bow, was singing 
to himself, “Farewell, farewell to 
Finnorie !” 

Strangely enough, too, neither of 
these two found any constraint or em- 
barrassment in the continual company 
which is thrust upon one on board a 
yacht. They had no secrets but the 
one great secret ; and of that they did 
not care to speak even to each other. 
What could be the good of talking over 
this sacred treasure which the bountiful 
Heavens had so suddenly given them ? 
At this point in their lives they were 
absolutely content. To exist was happi- 
ness ; they troubled themselves little 
about the future ; they did not wish to 
consult in secret over plans ; they had 
an abundant faith in each other ; they 
were independent of the interference or 
opinion of friends. That was, indeed, 
a beautiful happy night, long to be re- 
membered. 

But in course of time, as there seemed 
little likelihood of the Sea-Pyot reach- 
ing Isle Ornsay before daybreak, they 
were forced to go below—with great 
regret. Somehow Violet North did 
not sleep much for the remainder of 
that night; not, indeed, until after she 
had heard, in the clear light of the 
dawn, the loud roar and rattle of the 
anchor going down. In the stillness 
and darkness of the little cabin she lay 
and thought of many things—and these 
not of the saddest ; while the lapping 
of the waves without, that she could 
but faintly hear, was a sort of lullaby 
to her. Were there not strange phrases, 
too, interfused with that monotonous 
sound — and coming wandering in 


among her wistful fancies of all that 
she was to do to prove her love and 
gratitude—such phrases as these: “Bid 
me to live” —“ Thou art my life, my 
love, my heart” —“ The very eyes of me.” 
And then at last, as the first sun- 
beam of the morning glimmered 
through the skylight, and as the ves- 
sel ceased from moving, those glad and 
busy fancies departed one by one, and 
happiness rocked her heart to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FOREBODINGS. 


WueEn she went on deck the following 
morning, the first shock of the marvel- 
lous beauty around her bewildered her 
for a moment, and in spite of herself 
tears rushed to her eyes. Over there 
were the splendid waters of the Sound 
of Sleat rushing in darkened blue before 
the fresh, strong breeze of the morning; 
beyond this glowing and dazzling sea 
stood the great and mystic masses of 
mountains around Loch Hourn, show- 


ing wonderful hues of crimson, and 


purple, and blue, soft and pale like 
some etherial velvet; close at hand 
was the neck of land that inclosed the 
little bay, running out to the lighthouse 
point ; and on the other side of the bay 
the bright, warm shores of the island 
of Skye. The air was sweet with the 
freshness of the sea; the sunlight 
flashed on the rushing waves; where 
could she find in all the world a more 
splendid panorama of mountains, sea, 
and sky ? 

James Drummond was alone on deck. 
When he took her hand, she meekly 
waited until he kissed her on the fore- 
head—that was thereafter to be their 
morning greeting. 

“We shall remember these days in 
the Highlands,” he said. “Each of 
them is worth many years to me.” 

She looked up; and then for the 
first time he noticed that her eyelashes 
were wet. 


“T hope we shall not remember them . 


with pain?” she said quickly, struck 
with something in his tone. 
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“No—why should we? But what 
has been troubling you, Violet ?” 
She began to laugh through her 


tears. 

“ Shall I tell you ?” 

“ Tf it is no very terrible secret.” 

“This has been troubling me—too 
much happiness, And it is to you I 
owe it all—everything—my being here 
—and all that followed.” 

The extreme self-abnegation of the 
girl touched him deeply ; it was not a 
thing to be idly argued away with com- 
monplace phrases, 

“Come,” said he, cheerfully, “ put 
your arm in mine, and we will go for 
our morning walk, Violet.” 

They took a turn or two up and down 
the deck ; it would have gladdened the 
heart of the merest stranger to have 
seen the brightness of this girl’s face. 

“And what are you going to write 
about next ?” she asked humbly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. 
“Holiday-making is our business at 

resent.” 

‘‘ When I was in Canada,” she ob- 
served, ‘‘I copied a great many of 
papa’s letters.” 

“Yes,” he said, not catching her 
drift. 

**T can copy MS.” 

“Yes.” 

He would not see. 

“Tf———” she said in desperation— 
“Do you think—that I—that I could 
be of any use to you when you are 
writing—any use at all——” 

He stopped ; and she cast her eyes 
down — blushing and _ embarrassed. 
With both hands he gently pushed 
the beautiful, hair back from her fore- 
head, and raised her face a bit, and 
regarded her with a great kindliness, 
with perhaps a touch of sadness, in his 
look. 

“Violet, you must not speak of being 
of use to me, You talk as if I had 
done you some favour—God knows it 
is very different from that: you have 
altered the whole world for me 4 

His hand was a little more firmly 
pressed ; that had gladdened her. But 
all the same she said— 
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“T will not speak of it, if you do 
not wish it. Dut I know that what I 
am trying to do is right.” 

So far, well: what she now proceeded 
to do was scarcely in accordance with 
these submissive tenets. Amy War- 
rener came on deck; the two young 
ladies had a private talk together. 
Then there was a plunge down into 
the cabin; after which they came on 
deck again, and appeared much in- 
terested in the fastening of the rope 
which attached the dingay to the yacht. 
At this moment Mrs. Warrener made 
her appearance, and walked up to the 
two girls. 

“ What’s this you have, Amy? What 
is this, Violet? I thought so!” 

She dispossessed them of two pretty 
little packages, each containing a bath- 
ing-dress, 

“So you were going to slip away 
ashore ?” 

“Indeed we were; and we are ; and 
why not?” said Violet boldly, but not 
at all liking this publicity. 

“And you were going away along 
that wild shore, where there isn’t a 
living thing to be seen——” 

“That was why we wanted to go,” 
observed Miss Violet. 

“To seek out some place where you 
don’t know the currents and tides! I 
tell you, Violet, you will be drowned _ 
some day, as sure as you are alive now. 
Haven’t you had a lesson already ?” 

“ No.” 

The fact was that about half-a-mile 
from Castle Bandbox, in a little, quiet, 
sheltered sandy bay on the coast, there 
was a private bathing-machine, the 
owners of which had offered a duplicate 
key to Mr. Drummond for the use of 
the young ladies. They availed them- 
selves of the privilege only too freely ; 
for Miss Violet would never be deterred 
by the roughness of the sea, notwith- 
standing Mrs, Warrener’s repeated as- 
surances that she would be drowned. 
Amy Warrener was a good deal more 
timid ; and it was some story of hers 
as to an imaginary danger into which 
Violet had got that was now brought 
forward to enforce her protest. 
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It was of no use. 

“The sea is quite quiet in here,” the 
young lady remonstrated. “The tide 
is coming in. We are sure to get a 
nice quiet place along there round the 
point.” 

“Do you wish to drown yourselves?” 

“Yes; we are quite tired of life,” 
was the calm answer. 

“ James,” his sister called, “come 
here and stop these foolish girls.” 

“Mr. Drummond,” said Violet, 
“would you please help me to get 
up the dingay? We can row ashore 
ourselves.” 

He had heard the whole dispute ; 
he remained in mute deliberation. 

“IT have come to the conclusion,” he 
said, slowly, “that there is a great deal 
to be considered on both sides of this 
question ; but if I endeavoured to ex- 
plain its niceties fully, and hoped in 
consequence to control the wilfulness 
of a lot of raging women—will you 
allow me to proceed!—I should re- 
semble a spider that has set its web to 
citch a fly and finds it charged by a 
bull or a buffalo. The broad features 
of the case, however—” 

** Will you order them down to their 
breakfast ?” 

‘Do please haul up the dingay !” 

‘May be described. There is no 
just and lawful reason why these young 
ladies should not be allowed to go 
ashore and bathe.” 

‘“* Hear, hear!” 

“Tt is true, if they were drowned, it 
might be looked on as suicide ; and we 
might be charged with being participes 
criminis. At the same time, and in 
view of the further circumstance that 
a@ man, no matter how fast he walks, 
cannot walk away from the centre of 
the earth—an illustration which might 
come in handy to those who maintain 
that anthropomorphism—like the mor- 
phological theory in botany, which traces 
the leaf-form 4 

What was this going on forward ? 
The trick was manifest. He had talked 
the measure out. Overhearing the dis- 
pute in the first instance, he had quietly 
asked Captain Jimmy to get up his men 








and weigh anchor ; and now the young 
women were civilly asked whether, in 
the event of their going ashore, they 
could swim fast enough to overtake the 
Sea-Pyot as she spread her wings and 
betook herself again to the north. There 
was nothing for it but an unconditional 
surrender. Tricked, disappointed, and 
meditating gloomy schemes of revenge, 
the two young women went below to 
breakfast. Their enemies had not heard 
the last of this. 

But when they went on deck again, 
and found the Sea-Pyot well out in the 
bright blue waters, and running free be- 
fore a brisk southerly wind, the bracing 
sea-breeze soon blew away their dis- 
content ; and all their attention was 
directed to the singular heauty of the 
scenes they were passing. Along the 
distant coast of the mainland the moun- 
tains were here and there steeped in a 
misty blue shadow—just dark enough 
to show the gleaming white of a sea- 
gull or gannet crossing; but on their 
left the shores of Skye were basking in 
the warm sunlight, and they were near 
enough at hand to see the pink of the 
heather, the dark green of the occa- 
sional woods, and the lilac-grey of the 
rocks by the sea. Very lonely shores 
indeed these were—here and there the 
brown sea-weed or the sunlit sand 
showed a long string of curlew, sea- 
pyots, and gulls, that rose in dense 
flocks as the vessel approached, and 
flew screaming away to some further 
bay. And when at last they did see 
some sign of human life in the presence 
of a few houses, did not these small 
hut-like dwellings look only like part 
of the débris which had been washed 
down by the rains of centuries from 
the great, shining, silent slopes of the 
mountains above them ? 

“ Look there,” said a certain discur- 
sive talker to a select audience of one 
person, “I wonder if those poor people 
ever consider how they came to be 
there. I suppose not: I suppose they 
consider the great mountains above 
them were made to support their sheep, 
and not very well made either, for they 
are very steep and bare, It is not the 
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worker in the affairs of the world who 
sees most—it is the idler, the passing 
spectator. But I have not been idle 
this morning—— ” 

“What have you done?” asked the 
audience. 

“‘T have put the finishing touches 
to my epitaph on the race of pub- 
lishers——” 

“ But they are not all going to die?” 
she asked. 

“Not all at once,” he said, “ 
unfortunately. But you could put this 
epitaph on the gravestone of each as he 
went. And as I was in among the 
tombs anyway, I got together a few 
other epitaphs for persons I know——” 

“How very delightful! What a 
charming occupation! Have you got 
them?” 

“ They are all in Latin. No, I have 
done an English one for Vernon Har- 
court: He resembled a Virgilian verse— 
he was six feet long, and sonorous. Will 
that do? Look at those mountains now 


—it isn’t forty centuries that are gazing 


down on you, but forty millions of 
centuries, And after all that is of no 
moment — the problem of creation is 
nothing—the great mystery is the ex- 
istence of anything. What supports the 
tortoise? Chemistry can resolve the 
fabric of the world into elements ; but 
where did these elementary subjects 
come from? You cannot comprehend 
anything without a beginning—and at 
the same time you cannot imagine— 
but I think we are getting into meta- 
pheesics, which may be a sort of telluric 
fever blown across from the Scotch 
shore. Look at that cormorant—on 
the rock—with his wings outspread, 
as if he were challenging you to have 
a rifle-shot at him r 

“ James !” his sister called out, as she 
appeared at the top of the companion- 
stairs, clinging with both hands to the 
hatchway. “Surely the sea is rising?” 

“Not much ; but we have got into 
the Narrows.” 

“If she goes on plunging like this, 
we shall have everything down below 
smashed to bits; and I shall be ill— 
which is worse.” 
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“We may get into sheltered water 
when we get round Kyle Rea point— 
the tide and the wind are meeting here 
—that’s what’s the matter.” : 

They did indeed get into more shel- 
tered water after they had rounded the 
point and stood away for the west; but 
it was a treacherous scrt of shelter. 
The wind came down from the high 
mountains in sudden gusts and squalls, 
that demanded all the care and activity 
of the skipper and his men; one mo- 
ment the yacht would be lying almost 
becalmed, the next moment she would 
be heeled over almost on her beam ends 
with a heavy gust from the hills. In 
the moments of calm, when Mr. Drum- 
mond and his companion had less anxiety 
about keeping a tight grip of the shrouds, 
they could see that by far the most 
striking picture they had yet met with 
lay right in front of them. Nature 
here seemed self-composed into a land- 
scape. On the left the outlines of the 
great mountains of Skye descended and 
ran out to a narrowing point on which 
stood the ruins of an old castle ; on the 
right another promontory ran out, end- 
ing in a lighthouse ; between these lay 
a plain of rough, grey, wind-swept sea ; 
while the sun shining behind the sha- 
dowed point where the ruined castle 
stood, lit up the great red granite 
shoulders of Ben-na-Cailleach and the . 
still more distant peaks—blue, sharp, 
and jagged—of the Cuchullins. It was 
a picture that altered every minute, as 
new bays, peaks, and stretches of sea 
came into view. When Mrs, War- 
rener and her daughter were sum- 
moned up to look at it, however, there 
was a defaulter, Miss Amy had con- 
sidered it more prudent to lie down. 

They had some tight work of it te 
get into Broadford Bay; for, having 
run along Loch Alsh with the wind on 
their larboard beam, and now bringing 
her head sharply round to the south, 
they had necessarily the wind almost 
in their teeth, and it was tearing across 
the open bay so as to blind them with 
showers of foam. Once, indeed, in 
tacking, they got so near to certain 
rocks which are marked with an iron 
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perch, that it was only Drummond’s 
confidence in Captain Jimmy’s prudence 
that prevented his calling out to the 
men to put the vessel about before the 
skipper gave the order. It was in any 
case a narrow shave ; turbulent as the 
waves were, they were near enough to 
see the brown rocks going down into 
the clear blue water dangerously close 
to the stern of the boat. However, 
nothing was said; and after some ardu- 
ous work in beating up to windward, 
they reached what was considered the 
proper moorings, and let go their anchor 
in Broadford Bay. 

Naturally they were anxious to get on 
shore ; the women more especially, for 
they had not seen a shop for an uncon- 
scionable time, and there might pro- 
bably be a shop or two in that little 
cluster of white houses running along 
the semicircular shores of the bay. 
But the skipper, having got the sails 
put to rights, and ordered a couple of 
the men to lower the gig, somewhat 
damped the ardour of the party by say- 
ing that, if they wished to purchase any 
provisions, they ought to go to the post- 
office and ask whether any one in the 
neighbourhood had killed a sheep lately, 
and that, if they wished for loaf-bread, 
they would have to see whether the 
steamer had brought a sufficient supply 
from Glasgow. However, yachting- 
people like to land on any excuse ; 
and so they merrily set off for the 
shore—Miss Amy, who had now re- 
covered her equanimity, included. 

They were glad to set their foot for 
the first time on the island of Skye ; 
they were pleased with the look of the 
white houses, the dark-green line of 
trees, and the great bulk of Ben-na- 
Cailleach rising right behind; they 
were talking, laughing, and joking as 
the men rowed them in to the small 
quay. Suddenly Mrs. Warrener—in 
the most innocent fashion possible— 
indeed, with the best intentions in the 
world—said— 

“Violet, did Mr. Miller say anything 
about letting you know how he got on 
that Sunday?” 

The girl was startled by the mere 


mention of the name; it seemed to her 
there was some sort of accusation in it ; 
she had been grossly forgetful, unpity- 
ing, selfish in the enjoyment of her 
own happiness, 

** N—no,” she stammered ; and Mrs, 
Warrener was surprised to notice the 
confusion visible in the girl’s face. She 
ought, the elder lady considered, to have 
been pleased. If there had -been a 
lover’s quarrel, what more natural than 
that the suggestion of a possibility of 
patching it up again should give her 
pleasure ? 

“ Because I was thinking he would 
probably write to Broadford or Portree. 
He knew we were going to both 
places,” said Mrs. Warrener. 

Violet North did not seem overjoyed 
by this intimation. She sate silent, 
thoughtful, embarrassed ; she was im- 
mensely relieved when they reached the 
quay, for then she walked on ahead with 
Amy, and her friend, imagining that 
something was wrong, refrained from 
speaking to her. 

The inhabitants of the small village 
of course came out to their doors to have 
a look at the strangers, who gave them 
every opportunity, for there was much 
loitering in front of the few shop- 
windows, most of which contained a 
miscellaneous heap of such things as 
soap, needles, Glengarry caps, com- 
forters, buttons, biscuits, gunpowder, 
acidulated drops, and so forth. The 
objective point of their wanderings, 
however, was the post-office, which odd 
little building they discovered embedded 
in trees at some little distance from 
the town. The lady who presided 
there was the most courteous of persons, 
who not only gave the strangers all the 
information they required, but invited 
them to look at her garden, and, as 
Miss Violet was surprised to find such 
a brilliant show of dahlias in this remote 
spot, nothing would do but that she 
must carry away a selection of them—a 
gorgeous bouquet which adorned the 
saloon of the Sea-Pyot for days after- 
wards, 

** And now,” said Violet to this good 
lady—for she was too proud to shrink 
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from the task, “ would you see if you 
have any letter for us?” 

She went inside, and took their 
cards. There was no letter. 

“T have no doubt he got safely back 
to London,” said Violet, calmly. 

“He was going straight back to 
London, then?” Mrs. Warrener asked. 

“T suppose so. He did not tell 
me.” 

Mrs. Warrener was grieved. She 
had a great affection for this girl; and 
she was sorry to see her being made 
miserable by a lover’s quarrel. Was it 
not a pity to find two young people, 
just at the pleasantest time of their 
lives, making each other wretched for 
no cause in the world? They could 
have nothing real to quarrel about. All 
the circumstances were favourable ; all 
their friends were consentient. Mrs, 
Warrener resolved to speak to Violet 
about this matter; and hoped she 
might be the means of reconciling those 
two who were obviously destined to be- 
come husband and wife. 

She soon found an opportunity. They 
went for a walk along a road leading 
inland ; and now, as the wind had died 
down, and as the afternoon had become 
clear, and beautiful, and still, they were 
inno hurry to get back to the yacht. 

“Violet,” said the gentle-voiced little 
woman, linking her arm within that of 
the girl, “I am really vexed about all 
this; and I want you to tell me if I 
cannot do something. Now, dear, don’t 
answer ina hurry. I know what a girl 
is; and I expect you to declare that 
you don’t care for him, and that you 
would rather never see him again. 
Every girl says that when she has a 
quarrel with her sweetheart ; and she 
remains miserable out of pure wilful- 
ness. Now what is the use of your 
both being wretched, when a word of 
explanation would clear it all up? 
Shall I write to him?” 4 

What could she answer? For the 
first time the peculiar position in which 
she stood to this kind friend of hers 
was flashed in on her consciousness ; 
and she stood confronted by the possi- 
bility of being charged with deceit. 
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She had never considered that some one 
else might have a right to that secret 
which she had been cherishing in her 
own heart. Was it necessary, then, 
that this strange and new experience of 
hers should be blazoned abroad to the 
world, and become the talk of friends 
and acquaintances ? 

“Ob, Mrs. Warrener,” she said, 
almost piteously. “It is a mistake—it 
is all a mistake. There is no quarrel— 
but indeed I cannot tell you just yet— 
not just yet r 

She would ask Mr. Drummond, she 
thought ; he was her master in all 
things; she would rather be charged 
with concealment than run the risk of 
doing something he might not approve. 

“You do not wish me to write to 
him?” her kind friend said. 

“To Mr. Miller? Oh, no!” 

They walked along in silence; and 
Violet was grieved and troubled. Now 
that it was probable her secret would 
have to be told, how could she defend 
herself from the charge of being cruel 
to this young man? It is true she had 
thought of him often since his leaving 
her that Sunday—and thought of him 
with a great pity and some self-reproach 
which was but little merited ; but she 
could not conceal from herself that she 
had experienced a wonderful sense of 
freedom since his departure, and that 
her heart had grown light in conse- 
quence. Yet it seemed to her selfish 
that she should be proud and glad in 
her happiness; while he—the sweet- 
heart of her school-girl days, who had 
patiently waited on in the hope of 
getting a favourable answer—was cut 
adrift, not only from her, but also from 
his friends. 

“Tam not to be snubbed,” said the 
fair-haired little woman, cheerfully. 
“You know, Violet, what intermeddlers 
get asarule; but I must risk that for 
your sake. We cannot have you go 
through all these beautiful places with a 
rueful face ; and if you won’t let me 
write to Mr. Miller, then I must go and 
ask James——” 

“Oh, no!” Violet said, with an eager 
piteousness in her eyes. 
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“Come, come, you foolish girl. I 
mean to speak to him this very 
moment.” 

She caught her friend by the arm to 
stay her. 

“Indeed you must not! Do grant 
me this favour, Mrs. Warrener—only 
to wait—it is all a mistake—and there 
is something you must be told——” 

** More secrets ?” 

The girl did not answer. 

‘Very well, if you wish,” Mrs. 
Warrener said, gently, “I will wait ; 
but mind, you must get rid of your 
trouble, or else come and ask my 
help.” 

In the glow of the evening they 
turned back from the quiet moorland 
ways and made for the shore. They 
almost felt disappointed that the great 
range of mountains on their left should 
shut out the sinking sun; they had 
grown accustomed to see the sunset over 
the western seas. 

But when they drew near to Broad- 
ford, and overlooked the great, broad, 
still bay, a simultaneous cry of admira- 
tion broke from them, for never before, 
not even in their dreams, had they seen 
such a magical display of colour. Far 
over on the eastern side of the bay, the 
great mountains, from base to summit, 
were one mass of pale, ethereal pink— 
a world in rose-colour, that towered up 
into a sky of glowing amber. It was 
bewildering to the eyes ; and yet it was 
exquisitely soft—as soft as the pink re- 
flections of the hills that shone on the 
smooth bosom of the loch. When they 
turned from this palely roseate panorama 
of mountains to the west, the contrast 
was most striking. Here the mountains, 
close at hand, were all in shadow ; and 
before them lay a stretch of moorland, 
its dark, rich, intense olive-greens cut 
asunder by a silver streak of river. As 
they walked along they could see that 
these dark western mountains were 
throwing their shadows right across the 
bay, until they began to creep up the 
rose-coloured slopes of the distant hills. 
At length only the tops of the far 
mountains caught the flame; and now, 
close by them, as it seemed to be, the 
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golden disk of the summer moon came 
up behind some trees, and the cold 
greens of the fields hard by became still 
more intense. It was a sight never to 
be forgotten. 

The men were waiting at the quay ; 
they pulled out to the yacht as the cold 
grey twilight came over the hills, and 
as the yellow moon rose in the south. 

“You are tired with your walk, 
Violet,” James Drummond said, regard- 
ing her. 

“ Not atall,” she said ; “ it is pleasant 
to get a good long walk after being on 
board for a day or two.” 

“You will be better pleased to-mor- 
row, when we drive to Torran; you 
ought to feel like a sailor when he gets 
into a hansom-cab.” 

“ When shall we go on to Portree?” 

“Probably the day after to-morrow. 
Are you anxious to get on?” 

“QOh no; not at all.” 

Mrs. Warrener heard the question and 
answer; and drew her own inferences. 
Portree was the next point at which 
they would find a post-office. 

All that evening Violet had no oppor- 
tunity of speaking a word with Mr. 
Drummond alone ; for the night was 
very beautiful, and they all came up 
after dinner and sate on deck. The 
water was indeed so still that there 
were no ripples for the moonlight to 
catch. The smooth water around them 
was almost black; but all along the 
shore a mist lay thick, and that had 
caught the moonlight. The decks and 
spars too were touched with the ghostly 
light, contrasting with the orange glow 
shed by the lamp at the ship’s head. 

The party was not quite so gay that 
night as it sometimes had been ; though 
Mr. Drummond, all unwitting of any 
change, was in one of his happiest 
moods. Mrs, Warrener had to confess 
to herself that if Violet had of late been 
occasionally out of spirits, her brother 
seemed to have got to the other extreme. 
She had never known him remain so 
long in the very brightest of humours. 

When the women retired for the 
night, Violet allowed Mrs. Warrener 
and Amy to precede her; then she 
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returned to the deck for a moment, 
where Mr. Drummond was gathering 
up the shawls and cushions. He turned 
quickly ; she timidly took his hand. 

“ Will you do me this favour?” she 
said in a low voice. ‘“ Will you tell 
your sister?” 

“ Yes—certainly—why not?” he 
answered, quite cheerfully. “It really 
never occurred to me ; but of course she 
ought to know; and the sooner the 
better.” 

“ N—not tonight,” the girl mur- 

ured, 


“ Not if you do not wish it,” he said ; 
and then, more closely regarding her, 
he saw that she was extremely agitated. 

‘What is the matter, Violet?” 

“T am so afraid,” she said, and he 
knew that her hand was trembling. 

“ Of what ?” 

“Tf we could only have gone on,” 
she said, with a passionate outburst of 
feeling, “if we could only have gone 
as we have been doing these two happy 
days, what more could have been wished? 
But now—if everybody must know. r 

“ Fverybody need not know——” he 
was beginning to say, when again she 
interrupted him. 

“Your sister will hate me,” she said, 
passionately. 

“ She will love you more than ever— 
you will be her only sister. But why 
all this timorousness at once? Where 
is the courageous Violet? Come now, 
let me go down below this minute, and 
have the whole thing settled. One 
plunge, and it is all over. Bless my 
soul, why didn’t I speak to her without 
dragging you into it? It is the simplest 
matter in the world.” 

“ No—to-morrow,” she said, quickly 
and earnestly, and then she kissed the 
hand that she still held, and went 
below. He could not quite understand 
what all this meant. 

As for her, she tried hard in the 
silence of the night to reason herself 
out of the forebodings which, in spite 
of herself, kept surging in on her mind. 
Why should she be afraid of this gentle 
little woman, who had been so invari- 
ably kind to her? What possible motive 





could any human being have for inter- 
fering with her happiness? And then 
she reproached herself for thinking only 
of her own happiness ; and her fancies 
went away to another who had a far 
better reason to complain, and she asked 
herself again and again—“ Was it my 
fault—was it my fault?” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
LOCH CORNISH. 


He had no fear or embarrassment in 
breaking this news to his sister, when 
he found her alone in the saloon next 
morning. He had an absolute faith in 
her unselfishness; he could not doubt 
but that she would be eager to take 
Violet still more closely to her heart. 

And yet, as he told her in the twilight 
of the cabin, he was amazed to see her 
face grow pale. She retreated a step 
from him; pain, apprehension, dismay 
—all were visible in her face and in her 
frightened eyes. 

“Oh, James, is it true?” she said. 

The whole story was clear to her; 
she saw as the end of it only the misery 
of the two people whom, next to her 
own daughter, she loved most dearly 
in the world. 

“ Well!” said he, astonished. “ What 
is the matter?” 

“Oh, James, you don’t know what 


all this is. I can see it. I have dreaded ~ 


it. And I don’t know which is the more 
to be pitied now—for she is proud— 
she won't draw back——” 

“What do you mean, Sarah? I in- 
sist on your speaking more plainly,” 
said he. 

“Cannot you see the whole story?” 
she said, rapidly and vehemently, yet 
with a great pity and tenderness in her 
eyes. “ That poor girl has a quarrel with 
her sweetheart; he is angry and goes 
away ; she is proud, offended, her dignity 
is wounded ; she resolves to have nothing 
more to do with him ; then, to revenge 
herself, she turns to you—and you, you 
make her believe that the friendly affec- 
tion you have always shown her will 
reconcile her to the loss of her lover. 
And what will be the end of it? Isn’t 
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the story told every day. The girl 
repents when it is too late—when the 
discarded lover cannot be brought back ; 
when she and the man she has married 
out of spite find themselves chained to 
each other for life through a cruel mis- 
take.” 

For a moment he was staggered. The 
story was terribly life-like—clear, con- 
cise, and probable. It was obvious, too, 
that this gentle little woman was moved 
by no animus against the girl; she was 
as anxious for Violet’s happiness as his 
own. 

“ What you say is very true, Sarah,” 
said he, calmly, “true in many cases ; 
not in this one. I have told you the 
cause of the quarrel 4 

“Tt is the commonest one in the 
world,” she continued, quickly. ‘‘ Young 
men are always jealous ; he was doubt- 
less thinking she did not pay him 
enough attention; and then accused 
her of paying far more attention to you. 
That is true enough. Violet has always 
shown the greatest respect—and I will 
say affection too—for you. Well, you 
know how high-spirited the girl is. If 
he spoke to her like that, would she 
bear it? She would tell him to go; she 
would leave him to infer what he likes ; 
and then, in a moment of wounded 
pride, she turns to you and tries to per- 
suade herself that she loves you well 
enough to marry you. What can come 
of it, James? what can come of it? Do 
you think she has forgotten him? Did 
you not notice how much embarrassed 
she was yesterday after I had spoken to 
her about asking for a letter at the 
post-office ? and I am sure you must see 
how anxious she is to get to Portree.” 

It was all terribly consistent and 
probable—his reason had to admit that; 
but he was too firm a man to be led 
into jumping at conclusions. 

“Very well, then,” he said, to his 
sister. “You may be right. This poor 
girl may have been driven into an error, 
as you say; and: we may both be in a 
very painful and mistaken position. If 
that is so, we must get out of it.” 

He spoke quite calmly ; there was no 
expression of emotion on his face. The 


agony was in his heart; for it seemed 
hard to admit even the possibility that 
these two glad days that had just passed 
by had been lit up by a false light of 
happiness, and that there were to be no 
more even of these deceitful joys. 

“ But what I will take care of is this 
—that there shall be no misunderstand- 
ing in the matter. I know what mischief 
misunderstandings may cause. Violet 
has stated certain things to me ; I can 
accept a denial of them only from her- 
self. If what you say, or guess at, is 
true, there is nothing more simple than 
to get confirmation from the girl- her- 
self—and that I will do at once——” 

She caught his hand. 

“‘ My dear brother, don’t speak to me 
as if I were doing you an injury. Do 
you know how it pains me to have to 
tell you? Do you think there is any- 
body in the world would rejoice more to 
see you and our Violet married, if that 
could be for the happiness of both of 
you?” 

“I know that, Sarah,” said -he. 
* And I know all this is kindly meant. 
But first, let’s see what truth there is 
in it.” 

“James, do not go to her,” she 
pleaded. “You don’t know what girls 
are, You would put her on her honour; 
she would hold by her engagement at 
any cost. She has had no time to re- 
flect.” 

“Do you mean me, then, to harbour 
all these suspicions against the girl, 
and say no word to her?” he demanded, 
with some indignation. 

“Yes, I do,” the little woman an- 
swered courageously, “for her sake. 
You want to see her happy; I am 
anxious for the happiness of both of 
you. AndI tell you that is what she 
would do now, James; she would be 
ashamed to say she had made a mis- 
take ; she would consider herself bound 
in honour to keep her word to you; 
very likely her quarrel with Mr. Miller 
still rankles in her mind. What harm 
can there be in waiting? Do not drive 
her into a corner.” 

Yes—he admitted that what she said 
was just. Violet’s happiness was of 
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more concern to him than his own. If 
it was true—and of course he did not 
admit that as yet—that she had blun- 
dered into this engagement in a moment 
of pique, she would be allowed time 
to repent, and ample opportunities of 


escape. 

The world did not look quite so glad 
and beautiful to this man when he went 
up on deck and glanced around at the 
sea and the hills. His face had some- 
thing of the old, tired expression it 
used to have at times in London—a 
look that Violet, who feared it, had 
never seen since he had come to the 
Highlands. And at this moment, too, 
Violet and her companion Amy ap- 
peared—coming on board from the 
dingay, in which they had sought out a 
sheltered nook along the shore for their 
morning bath, Bright youth and health 
flushed in the faces of both the girls as 
they stepped on deck; the morning 
sunlight that shone on the sea around 
them was not more brilliant and beau- 
tiful than the life and gladness that 
sparkled in their eyes. Suddenly, how- 
ever, that careless joy fled from the 
face of Violet North. She had caught 
a glimpse of Mr. Drummond; their 
eyes met; and a sense of fear came 
her over. She longed to go up to him— 
that was her first impulse—and say “0 
my kind friend, you are troubled, and I 
am the cause of your trouble.” But she 
dared not do that ; she rather kept away 
from him, telling herself that the in- 
terview between her best of friends and 
his sister had occurred, and fearing to 
speculate on the result of it. 

After breakfast, as had been arranged 
the previous day, they went ashore in 
the gig, walked up to the inn, and found 
awaiting them there a waggonette, which 
was to drive them across the island. It 
was a bright and beautiful day ; they 
got into the vehicle; and away went 
the two horses inland—past the foot of 
the great slopes of Ben-na-Cailleach, 
and through stretches of moorland, until 
they beheld on their right the massive 
shoulder and sharp peaks of Blaven’s 
range of granite, with the black points 
of the Cuchullins beyond. It ought to 
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have been a pleasant excursion ; but it 
was a somewhat silent one—Mrs. War- 
rener doing most of the talking, and 
showing herself more affectionate than 
ever towards Violet. Mr. Drummond 
was obviously thinking; and probably 
of an insoluble problem. Was it not 
true, he had to admit, that he knew 
nothing of girl-nature? Might there 
not be contradictions, opinions, emo- 
tions, and so forth, altogether different 
from those of the women he had known 
with any degree of intimacy? “ You 
don’t know what a girl is,” his sister 
had said to him; and she ought to 
know, 

Once upon a time, when Violet North 
and George Miller were conversing to- 
gether, the latter referred to some little 
social solecism that Mr. Drummond had 
committed, and remarked that he was 
old enough to know better. 

** Do you know how old he is?” re- 
torted Violet, sharply. 

“No, 1 don’t.” 

“Well, then, I will tell you,” she 
said, speaking very distinctly. ‘He 
was born six-and-thirty years ago. In 
knowledge of the world and human 
nature he is fifty ; but in knowledge of 
the world of Hyde Park he is only 
twenty.” 

The epigram was clumsily put, but 
its meaning was clear. Of course it 
provoked a quarrel; though Heaven 
only knows why George Miller should 
have considered himself insulted when 
Hyde Park was treated with contempt. 

At last the wagonette brought them 
in sight of the open Atlantic—a silver 
plain shimmering in heat—and they 
went down the shingly shore to a huge 
and heavy boat manned by four High- 
landers, unkempt, ill-clad, stalwart look- 
ing fellows, who contentedly set out on 
a pull of forty miles or so, with the 
most unwieldy oars ever seen by 
mortals. Two of the men were tall 
and singularly handsome, their features 
fine and delicate in outline, and full of 
power ; they spoke what little English 
they knew with a curiously modulated 
intonation; and they were very fond 
of singing songs in chorus—a chorus 
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that consisted of shrill discordant notes 
in all manner of keys. The singing 
was a failure; Mr. Drummond began 
to question them as to the meaning of 
the songs. As usual, they were ignorant 
of the acquired faculty of translation. 
They could give nothing like the equi- 
valent of the Gaelic words. “Ay, it 
wass the young lass, and she went away,” 
summed up their impression of one 
song. ‘The next one, that seemed to 
consist of fifty verses: “ Ay, he wass a 
souldier—and the young lass would be 
for waiting for him, Ay, it iss a verra 
Jine song, that iss; there iss few of the 
songs better ass that song ; and the music 
of it iss verra sine whatever.” And 
again, “Ay, that iss a peautiful song, 
and it was made by a lady that lived 
near Kyle Rea. And that song is all 
apout—well, it is apout a young lass— 
ay—and that young lass—she wass 


And then they got out and round the 
long promontory, and found before them 
the silent Loch Scavaig—not dark and 
awful in its accustomed shadows, but 
fair, and beautiful, and sad. The deso- 
lation of this picture, even with the 
sunlight shining on the blue sea around 
them, was extreme ; for far over this 
glowing waste of water rose the shadowy 
bulk of the Cuchullins, in still and 
sorrowful majesty. There was not a 
voice to be heard—not even the scream- 
ing of a sea-bird, as they rowed into 
the head of this treacherous loch, now 
shining fair and calm in the mid-day 
sun. 

They scrambled on shore, too, and 
made their way over the rough rocks 
and grass to the small fresh-water Loch 
Coruisk—lying still and sombre in the 
cup of the mighty hills surrounding it. 
On the right, these hills were in the 
sunshine, sending their riven, bare, jag- 
ged peaks into the far blue of the sky ; 
on the left they were hidden in shadow, 
mysterious and profound even in the 
midst of this summer’s day. The women 
went away down tothe shores of the black 
and sullen lake ; James Drummond sate 
by himself on one of the rocks, and he 
seemed to sce things as in a dream. 
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He was alone in this awful solitude— 
no sight or sound of human beings 
near ; and as he gazed up at the terrible 
peaks, rising sheer from the gloomy 
water, he grew to think that they were 
great dumb creatures, living but immoy- 
able, the giants of eternity, abiding for 
ever in solitary self-communion. “ They 
have eyes,” he was thinking, “ away up 
in those mystic shadows ; and they close 
but once ina thousand years. When 
the wild Atlantic frets around the 
shores, they frown ; otherwise they are 
cold and impassable ; they gaze at each 
other, without curiosity, without intel- 
ligence, only with an awful sadness that 
increases as the centuries slip by, bring- 
ing no change. They have seen no 
human beings ; if some small creatures 
have crept across the neck of land at 
their base, and disappeared again out at 
sea, they have paid no heed. Can they 
speak toeach other? No. They listen 
to the murmur of the Atlantic; but 
they make no sound in their everlasting 
repose. When the clouds are whirled 
against them in the night, and the wild 
lightning crackles through the dark, 
and the sea yells around their feet, the 
awful frown deepens, and it seems as 
though ‘they would arise from their 
eternal lethargy and command the ele- 
ments to be at peace; but no—they 
pass that by, too, as the strife of a 
moment; the slow centuries alone affect 
them, adding to the trouble of the sad- 
dened eyes; they have no companion- 
ship, not even in the night-time with 
the mystic and gleaming stars.” 

** Anthropomorphism,” he said to 
himself, as he rose and seemed to try to 
shake away certain thoughts. ‘ The 
projection of the shadow—the exceed- 
ing humility of the human being in 
transferring his own sadness to the 
Cuchullin hills or the midnight sky !” 

Then it suddenly occurred to hinm— 
was he really sad? Could it be pos- 
sible that amidst all the happiness that 
had surrounded him and his companions 
in these beautiful solitudes, a few 
chance remarks, suggesting what he 
must regard as at least an improbability, 
should have such an effect? He would 
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shake off this morbid feeling. There 
might be certain girl-natures outside the 
sphere of his sister's experience. And 
if the worst came to the worst, would 
he be sad to see Violet—at whatever 
cost to himself—rescued from a false 
position, and made happy as a young 
girl should be happy ? 

He would not be conquered by the 
prevailing gloom of this silent and 
mysterious loch. He made his way 
down the rocks to the little sandy bay 
where his companions were seated ; and 
entered into a competition with his 
niece in the matter of throwing “ ducks 
and drakes.” He was quite merry over 
their luncheon on the rocks. When he 
got into the boat again, he relieved one 
of the men—who had recently met 
with an accident—of his oar, and 
laboured away with that unwieldy in- 
strument for over half-an-hour. It was 
about eight o’clock at night when they 
got back to Broadford. 

The weather is abrupt in its changes 
in these parts. Captain Jimmy, who 
had always professed a profound dislike 
to Broadford Bay, as a particularly open 
roadstead in the case of a northerly gale 
blowing, said that the wind had backed 
a bit from the south-east to east, and 
promised to get still further to the north. 
Would they like to go on that night to 
Portree ? 

“Is there any need—any danger in 
lying here?” 

“Naw, sir,” replied the skipper, 
“there iss no any great need. But the 
wind is good to go up.” 

“ You see, you will keep those ladies 
awake all night——” 

“You need not consider us, James,” 
his sister said; and then she added 
“you know Violet would much rather 
go on.” 

He turned round; Violet was not 
on deck. He went to the companion- 
ladder and called down— 

“ Violet, are you there ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“We want to know whether you 
would prefer to remain here for the 
night, or go on to Portree ; the wind is 
favourable,” 
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She came to the door of the saloon, 
and answered him in a lower voice, and 
with her eyes cast down— 

“Tfit is no inconvenience to anyone, 
I would rather go on to Portree at 
once.” 

He went along to his sister, and said 
that Violet did wish to go on to Portree 
that night. 

“T thought she would,” Mrs. War- 
rener answered, gently. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
UNDER THE BLACK CUCHULLINS. 


In the deep silence of the night the 
load and harsh hauling up of the 
anchor sounded ominously ; the breeze 
was rising; the moon, obscured from 
time to time by swift and watery clouds, 
threw a wan and ghastly light on the 
sails and the deck, and struck a golden 
star on the gleaming brass of the com- 
pass. When they got outside the bay, 
they found there was a good sea on ; 
the waves were rushing along before the 
stiff south-easterly wind ; there was a 
murmur of breakers coming over from 
the distant and gloomy rocks of Pabba. 
No one thought of going below ; there 
was a weird excitement in thus hurry- 
ing on through the darkness of the 
night, with the adjacent coasts grown 
mystical and strange under the frail 
moonlight. They listened in silence to 
the plunging and churning of the waves 
that went hissing away behind the 
boat ; they tried to make out the out- 
lines of the sombre shores they were 
passing ; they watched a strange mist of 
moonlight gathering round the black 
peaks of the Cuchullins. The men 
were obviously on the alert. Once or 
twice one of them was seen to go up the 
rigging to the cross-trees to have a look 
out for some island or perch invisible 
from the deck. The skipper did not 
care to have the tack of the mainsail let 
down ; they were certainly making 
sufficient way. And so they went 
swinging on through the night, under 
the shadows of the black mountains of 
Skye—the boom straining and creaking, 
Q 
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the broad sail flat before the wind, the 
red and green side-lights rising and dip- 
ping as the bow rose and dipped with 
the hurrying waves. At this rate they 
would soon get on to Portree. 

It was not like that wonderful and 
magical night when they lay becalmed 
in the Sound of Sleat, and saw the 
yellow moon go down behind the sea 
like a great ship on fire. Then all was 
laughter, music, and joyous idleness, on 
the placid waters, under the beautiful 
stars. Now the black coast of Skye 
overawed them; the moon that was 
near to the summits of the Cuchullins 
was watery and ominous; they were 
rushing along before a breeze that 
threatened to become half-a-gale, and 
there was certainly no room for careless- 
ness or idleness when they got into the 
narrows of the sombre Sound of Raasay. 
It was not like the time that had been 
—the time that was even now beginning 
to seem remote. 

They got into Portree shortly after 
one in the morning ; they could just 
make out the cottages of the sleeping 
town, and the rocks and trees adjacent, 
in the pale and uncertain moonlight. 
The noise on board did not long disturb 
the stillness of the place; by and by 
the Sea-Pyot was also given over to 
sleep. 

Mr. Drummond was early up next 
morning ; he seemed a trifle pre-occupied 
and restless. His sister was the next to 
come on deck. 

“What an extraordinary morning it 
is !” she exclaimed—there was a curious 
watery fog lying about the shore that 
made objects look at once large, shadowy 
and remote. 

He took no heed of the remark. 

“ Sarah,” he said, abruptly, “ have you 
said anything to Violet yet ?” 

“‘ Not a word,” the gentle little woman 
answered, “I have had no opportunity 
of speaking with her alone. But if I 
had, I doubt whether I ought to say 
anything. Ido not wish to influence 
the poor girl in any way. So far as I 
am concerned, she must be free to 
follow the suggestions of her own 
heart.” 
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“ But she will think it strange; she 
will imagine you disapprove ; I told her 
I should tell you. And I must speak 
to her, too, about it—but what can I 
say: P 

He took a step up and down the deck; 
he was obviously endeavouring to re- 
press many and very varying emotions, 

“Tt is very terrible, Sarah—all this 
uncertainty—this doubt. In any other 
case, I would not bear it for 2 moment. 
But, as you say, we must not drive the 
girl into a corner. We must leave her 
free. And perhaps now—if there 
should be a letter from Miller—she 
may decide something——” 

He called one of the men to him, 
and wrote certain words on a card. 

* Alec, lad, I want you to go ashore 
and see if there are any letters for us at 
the Post-office. Get back as soon as 
you can.” 

Mrs. Warrener went below to see the 
breakfast table laid. She was almost 
as anxious about this affair as her brother 
could be. In her secret heart she 
hoped that there would be a letter from 
Mr. Miller which would remove all 
misunderstandings between himself and 
Violet ; that the girl would then see how 
she had blundered, and make such quick 
reparation as was possible; and that, 
after a natural pang or two, they would 
all return to their old relations, and 
those two, who were very dear to her, 
be saved from the consequences of a 
terrible mistake. 

Alec came out again ; there were three 
or four letters, one of them addressed to 
“ Miss Violet North, on board the yacht 
Sea-Pyot, care of the Postmaster, Portree 
Island of Skye.” Mr. Drummond knew 
the handwriting ; he calmly placed the 
letter on the table, at the corner where 
Violet usually sate. 

They were all ready for breakfast 
when Violet appeared. She went to 
her accustomed place, took up the letter, 
glanced at the outside, and quickly put 
it in her pocket. When ‘she sate 
down, Mrs. Warrener noticed that she 
was rather pale. 

The girl could not conceal her 
emotion. Her fingers trembled as she 
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took the cup and saucer offered to her. 
Some feeble effort of conversation was 
being made: she did not seem to over- 


ear. 

At last she could restrain her anxiety 
no longer; she murmured something 
about being excused; took out the 
letter, and hurriedly glanced over its 
contents. It was not a long one ap- 
parently ; for she suddenly rose—and 
burst into tears as she left the saloon. 
A strange silence ensued. 

In a minute or two Mrs. Warrener 
followed. 

“ What can be the matter, uncle?” 
said Amy Warrener, innocently. 

“Some bad news, I fear,” said he; 
and she was surprised that he could 
speak of Violet’s receiving bad news in 
so firm and unconcerned a voice. 

Then his sister came back. 

“ James, will you ask one of the men 
to row Violet ashore? She wants to send 
off a telegram.” 

“ Certainly,” said he ; and ke went on 


deck, 
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A few minutes afterwards he was 
watching a small boat, containing two 
figures, that was making for the quay. 
When, at last, it had disappeared alto- 
gether into that haze of sunlit mist that 
lay along the shore, he turned to another 
of the men and said— 

“T should like to have the gig lowered. 
Can you and Alec pull me up to the 
head of the loch where those wild ducks 
are q ” 

His sister came to him. 

“Where are you going, James? You 
have had no breakfast.” 

“Yes, thank you,” he said gently— 
and his face looked a trifle careworn and 
tired: that was all. “I have had 
enough. They say there are plenty of 
wild-ducks up here.” 

“Oh, James——” she was beginning 
to say ; but tears swelled up in her eyes, 
and she could not speak. She saw him 
fetch his gun, get into the gig, and take 
the tiller-ropes; she knew that the 
sorest heart in England that day was in 
that boat. 


To be continued. 





QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. 


Il. 


WE have now to trace out what Quaker- 
ism through its belief in an indwelling 
Spirit,' which is both light and force, has 
accomplished, as well as in the witness 
it has borne to unacknowledged truths, 
as in the practical reforms it has 
effected. 

We are all familiar with the un- 
swerving witness that Quakerism has 
borne against war in the name of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. In this alone it has 
shown itself some centuries in advance 
of the rest of the Christian Church. 
Channing used to say that if we would 
only dress our soldiers in butchers’ 
blouses the eyes of mankind would at 
once be opened to the true nature of 
‘glorious war.” But even without the 
help of the butcher’s blouse, the 
Quaker’s mild glance has been able to 
pierce through the scarlet and white 
and gold trappings of military glory, 
and see the foul blood-smeared idol 
beneath. 

We do not mean to inflict upon our 
readers any trite declamations against 
war, or indulge in the usual calculations 
of how many pipes of human blood have 
been wasted, or how many thousand 
lives are destroyed per page in an 
ordinary history. But it may be worth 
while briefly to inquire how far there is 
a law of evolution in human affairs 
which seems to point to the gradual ex- 
tinction of war, and how far, therefore, 
the world is destined to come round to 


1“The Light of Christ within, as God’s 
gift for man’s Salvation, is their fundamental 
—, which is as the corner-stone of their 
abric ; and to speak eminently and properly, 
their characteristic or main distinguish- 
ing point or principle.”—Psnn. A recent 
authority, S. Tuke, represents the views of 
the early Quakers on the Spirit as “the 
foundation of what is called Quakerism.”— 
Life of Whitehead. 


the Quakers, and not the Quakers to the 
world. 

Going back to the rise of modern 
Europe, to the period which we emphati- 
cally name the Dark Ages, we find 
society, in the disruption of the ancient 
civilizations and the infancy of the new, 
gradually re-forming itself on the only 
available basis of physical force, being 
built up of military units, the sum of 
which constituted the feudal system. 
* Because,” says M. Guizot, “the 
system of judicial guarantees was 
vicious and powerless, because no one 
had faith therein, in one word, in 
default of anything better, men did 
themselves justice ; they protected them- 
selves.” ‘ Private warfare and judicial 
combat became established institutions 
regulated according to fixed principles, 
and with more minutely determined 
forms than the pacific process.” The 
stout, peaceful burgher, with whom 
the readers of Sir Walter Scott are 
familiar, was, as M. Guizot elsewhere 
points out, a creation of the great 
novelist’s own brain. The actual 
burgher was a man armed cap-d-pie, who 
had to defend his own cause by force of 
arms. In the practical absence of legal 
and judicial institutions men at that 
period were obliged to have recourse to 
Lynch law. 

But the sword is only, as it were, the 
flame that is used to set up chemical 
action and bring into activity the true 
laws that govern human society. As 
towns increased in population, and more 
and more citizens became engaged in 
the peaceful prosecution of trade, the 
presence of lawless force no longer even 
approximately answered its p , and 
became an intolerable evil. Judicial 
institutions took its place, private war 
was abolished by degrees, and that 
gradual disarming of the private citizen 
took place which we see accomplished in 
the present day, when the walking-stick 
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orthe umbrella has taken the place of 
the sword which once formed part of a 
gentleman’s ordinary outfit, and even 
duelling is looked upon with discredit as 
arelicof barbarism. Meanwhile king- 
doms once, like England and Scotland, 
at strife with one another, peacefully 
coalesced under hereditary monarchs, 
and war was banished from their limits. 
Coming down to our own day, the old 
mechanical system of government, under 
which kingdoms were handed about 
from ruler to ruler without the consent 
of the people, carried out on a colossal 
scale by Napoleon in the wars which 
drenched Europe in blood, became a yoke 
too grievous for humanity to bear, and 
under its iron reign a new feeling of 
national life was born which exacts an 
organic connection, a blood relationship 
between the government and the people, 
brings about the unification of peoples 
of the same race, and sets an ultimate bar 
to foreign conquest. Under this potent 
principle a united Italy and a united 
Germany have arisen, and the red tides 
of war have been driven back, leaving 
whole territories, once torn with discord, 
now free from its devastating floods, 
Nor is it without momentous significance 
that the leadership of Europe has passed 
from France, the stronghold of the old 
barbaric military spirit, to the more 
peaceful Teutonic races. 

But is the progress to stop here? or 
may we not expect that the same laws 
which have already eliminated war from 
civilized private life, as well as freed 
extensive territories from its scourge, 
will ultimately work the same revolution 
in national life? May we nottrace the 
gradual development of new conditions 
of national life which will ultimately 
necessitate some other appeal than the 
appeal to force by steps analogous to 
those that have already brought about 
the result in civil life ? 

Nations may be said roughly to pass 
through three stages of growth : 

Firstly, the youthful stage; thinly 
peopled, exporting natural produce, and 
importing luxuries. 

Secondly, the self-subsistent stage ; 
well peopled, consuming their own 


produce, and manufacturing their own 
goods. 

Thirdly, the most dependent stage ; 
densely peopled, exporting manu- 
factures and luxuries, and importing 
natural produce. 

Holland, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
and Belgium have already passed into 
the third and most dependent stage, and 
with the increase of population other 
nations must infallibly do so as well. 
‘** A few years ago,” observes a writer in 
the Quarterly Review, “‘ England was 
able to feed her own people from the 
produce of her own fields; she now 
buys grain to the annual value of 
more than 12,000,000/., besides re- 
lying on foreign raw material for 
employment, foreign markets for the 
disposal of her manufactures, foreign 
land for the disposal of one or two 
hundred thousand of her surplus popu- 
lation.” 

Such being the new and unforeseen 
conditions of national life, may they not 
ultimately be found to be utterly in- 
compatible with the old method of 
settling national disputes by force of 
arms, a war inflicting such intolerable 
injury on a neutral state as to necessitate 
the adoption of some other method of 
settling disputes than one which has 
ceased to secure even approximate 
justice ?! 

What the ultimate solution of the 
problem may be ; whether as the state 
or county is already absorbed into the 
nation, the nation in its turn is destined 
to be subordinated to some larger whole, 
such as the European Confederation 
sketched by Professor Seeley in the 
pages of this Magazine, the uations 
being disarmed, and the confederation 
alone possessing the right of levying 
troops ; or whether, as the Declaration 
of Paris, now adopted by forty-six 
civilized powers, would seem to promise, 
it will be found possible to establish a 
system of international law, with some 


1 See On International Law, by Frederic 
Seebohm, Longmans, 1871, where the whole 
question is ably discussed, the writer being 
himself a distinguished member of the Society 
of Friends, 
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kind of international judicial machinery 
for its interpretation, and jointly en- 
forced by the nations adopting it, it 
would indeed require a far-seeing eye to 
decide. All we have endeavoured to 
prove is that Quakerism has only proved 
itself 
‘*the prophetic soul 
Of the great world, dreaming of things to 
come,’ 


in its resolute protest against war, and 
its prophecy of its final extinction. 
With regard to that other great “ open 
sore of the world,” slavery, the part that 
Quakerism has taken is equally remark- 
able. Slavery has never as a rule been 
recognised among the Friends except 
in the mitigated form which it assumed 
among the Jews. Penn, in his laws for 
his Pennsylvanian Colony, enacted that 
at the end of fourteen years every slave 
should be manumitted on payment of 
two-thirds of the produce raised by the 
gift of land and tools from the Society. 
But even of slavery in this modified 
form we find a condemnation entered 
in the minutes of the Society as early 
as 1727, nearly a century before 
Parliament abolished slavery in the 
English Colonies. As early as 1772 the 
practice of holding slaves had, cwing to 
the labours of Woolman and others, 
ceased among Friends, and in the great 
anti-slavery contest the names of many 
eminent Quakers— Joseph Sturge, 
William Allen, William Forster, Joseph 
John Gurney, Joseph Gurney Bevan, and 
others—are} prominent. Clarkson him- 
self was largely prompted and sustained 
in his labours by Friends. And on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the Quaker 
poet, Whittier, for many years animated 
a small band of Abolitionists with 
his vigorous poems against slavery. It 
was a Quaker, Levi Coffin, who invented 
«the underground railway,” a systematic 
method for transmitting slaves across the 
State of Ohio to the British possessions, 
by which many thousand slaves were 
rescued and gained their freedom. But 
how deep and thorough has been their 
devotion to this great question is per- 
haps best evinced by the untiring efforts 
the Society has made, after the abolition 
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of slavery in America, and the excite- 
ment of the struggle were over, for the 
relief and permanent training of 
4,000,000 freedmen thus suddenly 
emancipated. Nearly 200,000/., or about 
half the total relief contributed for the 
assistance of the freedmen, was sub- 
scribed by the small Society of Friends, 

In the cause of education, the lead 
the Quakers have taken has been the 
more remarkable, in that they started at 
a decided disadvantage. The stress laid 
by the early Friends on the teaching of 
the Spirit led at first to a tendency to 
depreciate all external teaching, both 
sacred and profane. In respect to the 
qualifications of a Gospel minister, 
Barclay says, in his famous Apology, 
“that letter-learning had proved more 
frequently hurtful than helpful,” and 
the minister was exhorted to take his 
seat in the meeting for worship with his 
mind as much as possible like a blank 
sheet. Indeed, in reading the diatribes 
of Fox and the early Friends against 
human learning, one is forcibly reminded 
of a Dissenting preacher at Cambridge, 
who, inveighing in bread north-country 
accents against the classical studies of 
the University, ended his peroration 
with the startling, but to himself con- 
clusive question, “Do you think Powl 
knew Greek?” Theshrewd mother-wit 
of George Fox was however quick to 
rectify in practice any doctrinal excesses, 
and we find him in 1667 establishing 
two schools in the neighbourhood of 
London, where be desired that “girls 
and young maidens, as well as boys, 
might be instructed in all things civil 
and useful in creation,” a definition of 
education broad enough to satisfy a 
London School Board. We believe he 
even issued some expurgated classical 
school-books, but the exact nature of a 
Quaker Iliad we have found ourselves 
reluctantly obliged to relegate to the 
domain of “the unthinkable.” Five 
years later fifteen schools were in 
operation, chiefly used by the middle 
and wealthier classes, while the poorer 
children were partially instructed in the 
Society’s meeting-houses, 

The provisions for education remained 
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however very defective till the great 
revival of discipline in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when education be- 
came @ subject of paramount concern. 
In 1719 the indefatigable labours of 
Dr. Fothergill and others resulted in 
the establishment of a large boarding- 
school at Ackworih, in Yorkshire, where 
300 children of the middle and poorer 
classes have now for eighty years re- 
ceived a good English boarding-school 
education at the expense of the Society. 
When, therefore, it is urged that the 
Quakers have no poor, it must be re- 
membered that a process of “levelling 
up” has been steadily going on for 
nearly a century. They alone have 
recognized the claim of the poorest to a 
liberal education, and have proved 
themselves capable of affording the 
necessary funds, since they alone of 
Christian communities seem to have 
practically realised the Christian altru- 
istic theory of property, neither all- 
levelling communism on one side, nor 
selfish “ rights of property ” on the other, 
but a trust concentrated in one hand 
for the good ofthe many. Many a poor 
boy educated at Ackworth has risen to 
take his place among our great mer- 
chants; many have now independent 
positions in the Colonies, a large pro- 
portion of the Ackworth boys emigrating, 
and none remaining in the too often 
almost serf-like subjection and poverty 
of our English labourers. The British 
and Foreign School Society, chiefly 
founded by Quakers, attests their activity 
in the cause outside their own body. 
The work of the Society of Friends 
in the amelioration of our penal code 
and the improvement of the state of 
our prisous is well known in connection 
with the honoured name of Elizabeth 
Fry and others. It is difficult to 
account for the disgraceful state of 
our prisons fifty years ago. The 
prevalence of scepticism and religious 
deadness, the engrossing interest of 
public events on the Continent, the 
heavy drain on national resources of 
the French wars, seem all inadequate 
to account for the incredible abuses that 
prevailed. For counties as well as 
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boroughs, an old gate-house, or an 
ancient feudal castle, with its dungeons, 
its damp, narrow cells, and its windows 
overlooking the street, often formed 
the common prison of offenders of 
either sex, and of all grades of crime. 
The danger of escape was provided 
against by heavy irons, Dirt and 
disease abounded ; gambling, drinking, 
and swearing were habitual. The 
London prisons were still worse. The 
state of Newgate on the occasion of 
Elizabeth Fry’s first visit is thus 
described :—‘‘At that time all the 
female prisoners in Newgate were con- 
fined in the part now known as the 
untried side.” The two wards and two 
cells of which the women’s division 
consisted, comprised about 190 square 
yards, inte which nearly 300 women 
with their mumerous children were 
crowded, tried and untried, misde- 
meanants and felons without classifica- 
tion, without employment, and with no 
other superintendence than that given 
by a man and his son, who had charge 
of them day and night. Destitute of 
sufficient clothing, for which there was 
no proyision, in rags and dirt, with- 
out bedding, they slept on the floor, 
the beards of which were partly raised 
to supply a sort of pillow. In the 
same room they lived, and cooked, and 
washed. 

With the proceeds of their clamour- 
ous begging when any stranger appeared 
amongst them, the prisoners purchased 
liquor from a regular tap in the prison. 
Spirits were operly drunk, and the ear 
was assailed by the most terrible lan- 
guage ; military sentinels were posted on 
the leads, but such was the lawlessness 
prevailing, that even the governor 
entered this part of the prison with 
reluctance. 

Into “this hell above ground,” 
Elizabeth Fry and her small band of 
devoted fellow-workers entered, the love 
of Christ constraining them. On her 
second visit, at her own request, she 
was shut up alone with these outcasts 
from God and man, beginning her work 
among them by reading the parable of 
the labourers in the vineyard, and 
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‘Christ, the brother of rejected persons, 
brother of slaves, 

Felons, idiots, and of insane and diseased 

persons.” 2 

She then appealed to the mother in 
them, pointed out the grievous conse- 
quence to their children of living in 
such a scene of depravity, and proposed 
to establish a school for them, to which 
they acceded with tears of joy. But 
one of the great secrets of her power is 
seen at once; true to her Quaker belief 
in a “divinity in man,” a “light that 
lighteth every man,” however degraded, 
she treated them at once as fellow- 
beings, and fellow-workers, and not as 
the wild beasts they seemed, desired 
them to consider the plan, as without 
their hearty co-operation she would not 
undertake it, leaving it to them to select 
a governess from their own number. 
This they did, choosing a young woman 
named Mary Connor, who proved ad- 
mirably qualified for her work. An 
unoccupied cell was appropriated for a 
schoolroom by the permission of the 
prison authorities, who, however, looked 
upon it as a hopeless experiment ; and 
Elizabeth Fry, accompanied by her friend 
Mary Sanderson, and the prisoner Mary 
Connor, formally opened the school. 
Mary Sanderson thus describes the scene, 
writing to Sir Fowell Buxton :—“ The 
railing was crowded with half-naked 
women struggling together for the first 
places with the most boisterous violence, 
and begging with the utmost vocifera- 
tion. I felt asif I were going into a 
den of wild beasts, and well recollect the 
shuddering when the door closed upon 
me, and I was locked up with such a 
herd of novel and desperate com- 
panions,” 

At first the children were chiefly 
thought of, the idea of the reformation 
of adult women so sunk in degradation 
being abandoned as hopeless. But soon 
Elizabeth Fry and her heroic little band 
of Quaker workers became convinced 
that much might be done to introduce 
habits of industry and order among 


1 Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. 
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holding up before them the divine, 
pitiful Saviour of the Jost— 


them, the poor women themselves being 
most earnest in requesting that the ex- 
periment might be tried. 

Her first step was to procure remune- 
rative employment, for it need scarcely 
be said that Elizabeth Fry was not one 
to begin her work of reformation by 
deliberately stubbing up the very 
principle of industry, on the develop. 
ment of which she knew all reformation 
must depend, through the adoption of 
that “unproductive labour” which is 
surely one of the cruelest violations of 
the God-given instincts of human nature 
invented by man. Looking upon all 
punishment as corrective and not penal 
only, one of her fundamental principles _ 
was that the convict should enjoy a 
portion of the fruits of her labour in 
order to cultivate in her a sense of the 
advantages of industry, knowing that 
one good habit formed is a greater 
deterrent from evil than ten thousand 
fears of possible future punishment. 
She accordingly sought out the manv- 
facturers who supplied Botany Bay with 
clothing, laid her views before them, 
and they at once engaged to provide 
work. A room in Newgate was granted 
her by the sheriffs for her desperate 
experiment, as it was considered, a com- 
mittee of twelve ladies was formed, and 
all the tried prisoners assembled. Eliza- 
beth Fry again explained to them that 
the ladies did not come with any ab- 
solute authoritative pretensions ; that 
it was not intended that they should 
command and the prisoners obey ; but 
it was to be understood that all should 
act in concert, that not a rule should be 
made or a monitor appointed without 
their full and unanimous concurrence, 
and that for this purpose, each of the 
rules should be read and put to the vote. 
This was then done, the rules were 
passed enthusiastically, the women 
divided into classes, each class with its 
own monitor, and a matron appointed 
over the whole. A portion of Scripture 
was then read, and the classes withdrew 
in the greatest order to their respective 
wards, 

The experiment exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. The courtyard, 
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instead of being peopled with beings 
scarcely human, blaspheming, fighting, 
tearing each other's hair, or gaming with 
a filthy pack of cards for the very 
clothes .they wore, which after all did 
not suffice for decency, presented a fort- 
night after a scene where stillness and 
propriety reigned, while the countenances 
of the women wore an air of gravity 
and self-respect as they sat busily work- 
ing and listening to one of the ladies 
reading out. Though a refractory ward 
was placed at Elizabeth Fry’s disposal, 
she never had occasion to use it. 

This, then, was the beginning of that 
remarkable work which Elizabeth Fry 
afterwards extended to all the prisons 
of the United Kingdom, and to many 
on the Continent. It proved what 
might be done by Christianity and wise 
Christian methods with even the most 
abandoned, and formed the foundation 
of that continuous reformation which 
has resulted both in an amelioration of 
our criminal code, and in a steady im- 
provement of our prison systems. But 
it is to our shame that the Friends have 
hitherto protested in vain against the 
incredible folly of unproductive labour, 
thousands of our criminals still “ grind- 
ing the wind” by tread-mill or crank, 
still lifting heavy weights to one side of 
a court-yard, to lift them back to the 
other, and presenting the nearest earthly 
embodiment of one of the circles of 
Dante’s Inferno, “ the fruitless toil that 
never overtakes its end ” :— 


‘* Behold the human squirrels, round and 
round 
Tramping the never-ending cylinder, 
The \ cree rogues’ that wise men 
sen 
To huuses of correction, there to learn 
That honest labour is indeed a ewrse.” 


“Well, I always did think working 
for one’s living was by no means 
pleasant,” exclaimed a criminal on 
leaving prison, “and after the dose I 
have just had of it, blest if 1 ain’t 
convinced of it.” 

But even the services the Friends 
performed in prison discipline, and in 
protesting against the abuses of capital 
punishment, pale before that great ser- 


vice England owes them for having been 
the first to introduce the mild treatment 
of the insane, a few months prior to 
Pinel’s great movement in France. We 
must apologise to our readers for enter- 
ing into some painful details, since 
unless we realise what was the recog- 
nised treatment of the insane up to the 
period when Pinel flourished in France, 
and William Tuke in England, it is 
impossible to form any adequate idea of 
what we owe the Quakers in this respect 
alone. 

“The mere enumeration,” says Dr. 
Hack Tuke, “of the means employed 
to tame the fury of the maniac, whether 
on the Continent or in England, would 
subject the historian to the charge of 
gross exaggeration from a stranger to 
the actual history of insanity up to 
about fifty years ago. The practice of 
flogging was in some establishments, at 
least, resorted to, about a dozen lashes 
being daily administered to the un- 
fortunate patient. The maniac was 
almost always chained, and frequently 
was ina state of entire nudity ; he was 
consequently filthy in the extreme. 
Often placed in a cage of iron, each 
revolving year still found him crouching 
like a wild beast immured within his 
iron-bound cell, ‘the dim-eyed tenant 
of the dungeon gloom,’ his limbs 
moulded in one position, and whatever . 
of mind cr feeling remained, crushed to 
the lowest pitch by changeless monotony, 
or maddened by intolerable despair.” 
But whips and fetters were not in- 
geniously cruel enough. Chairs were 
so constructed that all movement of 
the limbs was prevented ; and others 
were devised to whirl the patient round 
at a furious speed in order to produce 
extreme vertigo and sickness. German 
writers proposed drawing the patient up 
to a tower, and then suddenly letting 
him plunge down, thus giving him the 
impression of entering a cavern ; naively 
adding, “that if the patient could be 
made to alight among snakes and ser- 
pents, it would be better still!” The 
bath of surprise was another very 


1 Moral Management of the Insane, by 


Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D. 
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favourite remedy, the loose boards 
covering a cistera being so arranged as 
to give way, the unfortunate patient 
finding himself suddenly submerged and 
in danger of being drowned. The 
wonder is that any human feeling 
survived this system of accumulated 
torture acting on the already diseased 
and irritable brain. Yet Elizabeth Fry, 
who interested herself in the cause of 
the lunatic as well as of the prisoner, 
on visiting a public asylum at Amster- 
dam, noticed, among many other 
miserable objects, one unhappy woman 
heavily ironed, perfectly naked, and 
grovelling in straw. Whether the look 
of compassion on the beautiful face, or 
the voice that had caught the echoes of 
heaven from constantly comforting the 
wretched, attracted her, we know not; 
but she dragged herself to the length of 
her chain and endeavoured to reach 
her visitor; the hand she desired to 
touch was yielded to her, and she 
covered it with her kisses, bursting into 
an agony of tears. Surely the darkest 
chapter in the history of man is his 
treatment for so many ages of these 
afflicted ones, “smitten of God and 
afflicted” with a mysterious malady 
which most depends on kindness and 
wise sympathy for its cure, and love, 
** That tender thought clothes like a dove, 
With the wings of care.” 


It was in 1792 that the great and 
good physician Pinel began his revolu- 
tion in the treatment of the insane by 
unchaining fifty of the maniacs of the 
Bicétre, one of the public asylums of 


Paris. ‘The first man on whom the 
experiment was tried was an English 
captain, whose history no one knew, as 
he had been chained jorty years. He 
was supposed to be one of the most 
dangerous, having in a fit of fury 
killed one of his keepers. He was 
set at liberty after having consented to 
put on the camisole, the long sleeves of 
which fasten up behind. He raised him- 
self many times from his seat, but fell 
back again; for he had been in a sitting 
posture so long, that he had lost the use 
of his legs ; but after a quarter of an 
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hour he managed to keep his balance, 
and tottered to the door of his dark cell, 
His first look was at the sky, and he cried 
out enthusiastically, “ How beautiful !” 
During the two succeeding years he 
spent in the Bicétre, he had no return of 
violence ; and even made himself useful 
in managing the other patients. In the 
course of a few days Pinel released fifty- 
three maniacs from their chains ; among 
them were men of all conditions and 
countries. The result was beyond his 
hopes. Tranquillity and harmony suc- 
ceeded tumult and disorder, and the 
whole discipline was marked by a regu- 
larity and kindness which had the most 
favourable effect on the insane them- 
selves, rendering even the most furious 
nore tractable. 

A year before Pinel began this reform 
in France a circumstance occurred which 
turned the attention of the Friends to 
the same subject. “In 1791,” to quote 
from a speech of Dr. Conolly’s, at 
Willis’s Rooms, “a member of that 
Society sent one of their family, a lady, 
for care to the York Asylum. The 
rules of that asylum forbade her friends 
to see her; she died ; something wrong 
was suspected ; and from that day the 
Society of Friends, acting as always in 
conformity with Christian precepts, and 
never hesitating to face a right work 
because of its difficulties, determined to 
establish an institution in which there 
should be no secrecy. William Tuke was 
the great founder of the new asylum, 
and from the first he and his friends 
pursued in that institution those prin- 
ciples of moral treatment which are now 
universally acknowledged.” 

The great revolution in the treatment 
of the insane thus inaugurated in 
England a little prior to Pinel’s great 
movement in France is the more re- 
markable, in that the founder of the York 
Retreat was not guided to it by medical 
knowledge and a long course of study 
of psychological therapeutics, but simply 
by the common principles of religion, 
humanity, and common sense, slowly but 
steadily feeling his way to the application 
of those principles to the insane, aided 
by Jepson and Fowler, introducing 
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settled employment, cheerful amuse- 
ments, gardening, tea-parties, and above 
all, “the strengthening and consolatory 
principles of religion and virtue ;” and 
this at a time when the great medical 
authority, Dr. Cullen, was writing in 
favour of the employment of fear in the 
treatment of the lunatic, and prescribing 
stripes in some cases of mania ! 

Gradually this great experiment began 
to attract the attention and curiosity of 
medical men and philanthropists ; and 
twenty years after its projection, an 
account of the Retreat was published by 
Samuel Tuke, grandson of the founder, 
and reviewed by Sydney Smith in the 
Edinburgh. In this able work the 
author forcibly remarks, “If it be true 
that oppression makes a wise man mad, 
is it to he supposed that stripes and 
insults and injuries, of which the 
receiver knows no cause, are calculated 
to make a mad man wise? Or would 
they not exasperate his disease and 
excite his resentment? May we not 
hence clearly perceive why furious mania 
is almost a stranger to the Retreat?” 


This publication was quickly fol- 
lowed by an exposure of the incredible 


atrocities and abuses of the York 
Asylum, among which downright mur- 
der was not an infrequent incident. 
The public feeling was at length aroused 
and alarmed, a Committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons, and 
in the next five-and-twenty years fifteen 
asylums were built and opened.on the 
new principles of treatment. 

In 1837, the important step was 
taken in the Lincoln Asylum of the 
total abolition of mechanical restraint, 
always so liable to abuse, and the 
substitution of the padded room in 
cases of violence. This principle, 
hotly contested, but never fairly tried. 
on the Continent, was adopted by Dr. 
Conolly in the large lunatic asylum of 
Hanwell, containing 1,000 patients ; 
and in 1844 he gave it as the deliberate 
conclusion of his immense experience 
“that there is no asylum in the world 
in which mechanical restraint may not 
be abolished not only with safety, but 
incalculable benefit.” So rapid was the 
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spread of these merciful principles, that 
in the same year seventeen English 
asylums had, when visited by the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, only 24 patients 
out of 2,368, mechanically restrained. 

All honour to our Quakers in Eng- 
land, and to Pinel and his coadjutors 
in France, who, in the teeth of every 
difficulty and opposition, brought about 
this grand revolution, and removed the 
deepest blot on our common humanity. 

“Egregia sane laus! Preclaram 
enim humanitas atque disciplina de 
barbarie reportavit victoriam.” 


Our space only allows us to touch 
briefly on the three remaining points 
on which Quakerism strikes us as in 
advance of other Christian communities, 

First, with regard to the vexed ques- 
tion of the rights of women, the position 
of women is undoubtedly higher among 
the Friends than in any other society. 
From George Fox’s time an equal place 
has been assigned them in the family of 
God, as in the human family, in the 
Church, as well as in human society. 
Their divine commission, “ Go tell my 
brethren that I ascend to my Father 
and their Father, to my God and their 
God,” has been recognised and narrowed 
down by no human limitation. With- 
out committing ourselves to the bold 
rationalising exegesis of the Quakeress, - 
who, when hard pressed by certain 
Pauline texts relative to women keeping 
silence in the church, replied, “ Thee 
knows Paul was not partial to females,” 
we may say that the Friends alone have 
proved themselves free from the old 
tendency to stick to the letter of 
Scripture, and sin against its divine 
progressive spirit, binding women, after 
nineteen centuries of freedom, with 
precisely the old worn-out bandages 
and restrictions which were necessary 
to preserve social order when first 
Christianity enfranchised women, and 
proclaimed the equality of the sexes. 
And perhaps that laborious Society for 
the Protection of Providence which 
exists in our midst, might study the 
result with advantage, and might even 
learn in time that, as we do not make 
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laws to prevent weak-armed men from 
being blacksmiths, to quote from John 
Stuart Mill, so we need not in the long 
run make restrictions to keep women 
from spheres for which Providence has 
urfitted them, Nature being abundantly 
strong enough to preserve the order of 
the sexes without the help of our 
crutches. Free to exercise any excep- 
tional gift in public, and taking their 
regular share in the business of the 
Church, the Quaker women are pro- 
foundly domestic, though with a certain 
largeness of mind, and absence of 
feminine littleness, which doubtless 
springs from their wider training. 
Again, the Quakers are exceptional 
in their treatment of heretics. In 
dissenting communities the unorthodox 
brother is too often summarily kicked 
out like a ball. In the Established 
Church we reserve him for the charity 
of our Law Courts; or, if a layman, 
scourge him with caustic controversy 
in our public prints. The Church of 
Kome clothes him in curses from head 
to foot. The Quaker alone treats him 
as a “brother in perplexity.” On one 
occasion an outburst of heretical views 
took place in a large congregation of 
Friends. The evil grew public and 
alarming. A few of the leading and 
most intelligent members of the Society 
were at once told off to meet the diffi- 
culty. Leaving their various vocations 
at great personal inconvenience, they 
proceeded to the heretical centre, and 
there, day after day, patiently met 
their erring brethren, made themselves 
acquainted with their difficulties, sym- 
pathised with them, reasoned with them, 
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implored the Divine guidance for them 
and with them, and finally won some 
back to a firmer grasp on 


“The mighty hopes that make us men ;” 


and even those whose opinions they 
failed to influence, confessed that Chris- 
tian brotherhood had become a living 
fact to them—surely a fact which 
would keep them from ever making 
total shipwreck of faith, Has not 
the Christian Church still something 
to learn from Quakerism ? 

And, lastly, it has often struck us 
as a curious fact that, of all religious 
bodies, the Quakers alone have recog- 
nised the religious uses of silence. In 
these days of high pressure we have 
often wondered how many overwrought 
brains would. annually be saved, if we 
had, like the Quakers, to sit for some 
four hours weekly in silence before the 
Lord, enjoying “a sermon not made 
with hands,” as Charles Lamb quaintly 
expresses it, and bathing the sore-fretted 
spirit, “tired even to sickness of the 
nonsense noises of the world,” in a 
religious stillness. 

Our space obliges us to pass over 
the teeming activities of Quakerism in 
the promotion of temperance, sanitary 
measures, adult Sunday-schools, drinking 
fountains, &c.; but we have said enough 
to show the advanced position Quaker- 
ism occupies in the modern Church, the 
standing witness it must ever be against 
Sacramentarianism and priestcraft, the 
wonderful works it has accomplished 
through its vital grasp on the old 
mighty truth, “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life.” 


Ettice Hopkxrys. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


**T think the House beautiful; it is so full of remembrances.” 


** The slow, sweet hours that bring us all things good, 
The slow, sad hours that bring us all things ill, , 
And all good things from evil.’’-—TENnNyson. 


I am sitting beside my nursery fire, 
Watching my children at play, 

And my thoughts go back to the long long years 
Whose record is—passed away. 


Yes, passed away is the echo I hear, 
As I sit within this room, 

And think of the lives of those loved ones dear 
Who first made the House a Home. 


I see myself still, a little child, 
Its walls unfinished and bare, 

When brought on our Queen’s Coronation Day, 
The festive gladness to share. 


Three years passed away, and the old man died, 
Two households we were before : 

Now we gathered all round this one fireside 
Thirty years ago, and more. 


And now, by these very same windows bright 
My children are standing to-day, 

Looking out on the green grass, the clouds so light, 
The blue heaven that is far away. 


‘Far away, but to their child-thought quite near, 
For one has just entered there, 

Who had told them God would soon call her home 
To His Heaven so bright and fair. 


They were told God’s call had come in the night, 
“T did not hear Him, mamma,” 

“TI can see no hole in the clouds all white, 
Oh! how did she go, mamma?” 
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Ah! how do they go? There is answer none, 
Be the last watch long or short, 

As Love holds each look of the dying one 
In tender questioning thought. 


It came all too soon, that first sad watch, 
In the days of spring-time sweet, 

He had come home to die, but dying found 
The life in Him complete. 


Deep sorrow, yet gladness, was ours that day, 
When, gathered around his bed, 

The Name humbly confessed as there he lay, 
We shared in the broken bread. 


Father, sister and friend and aunt were there, 
And she who had loved so well, 

With him through whose life it was holy joy 
The glad news of Hope to tell.' 


’Twas sudden and short on that winter day, 
When death’s vale by him was trod— 

No time to think, no farewell could we say: 
Father and son were with God. 


Peaceful and calm did the aged one lie, 
The corn sheaves for garnering drest, 
“Yes, to live is Christ, but it’s gain to die.” 
And she entered into rest. 


The watch was not sad, we could scarcely weep 
Through those days of the new-born year, 

She seemed like a tired child fallen asleep, 
But the waking was not here. 


She had wandered back to the summer days 
And up to the golden gate; 

On her lips were words of prayer and praise, 
And we could but watch and wait. 


And others have crossed to the further shore, 
Though not from the old roof tree, 

Kind hands closed his eyes, though no kith or kin, 
Whose grave is beside the sea, 


Where they laid him, though all too late they went 
To see that gentle life close, 

While with sound of funeral the marriage-bell blent— 
So mingle life’s joys and woes. 
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One passed, too, for long happy years a wife, 
Who left us a blooming bride, 

She quietly laid down the burden of life, 
Fair children grown up by her side. 


She had looked for new life with summer's warm breath, 
Alas! she waited in vain, 

The new life was hers, but of heaven, not of earth, 
His mother meets Willie again. 


I am sitting beside my nursery fire, 
Watching my children at play, 

And my thoughts go back to the long long years 
Whose record is passed away. 


They are passed away, but memory still 
Calls those faces round me yet ; 

I hear their voices, am one in their midst, 
An unbroken household met. 


Ah! me, ’twas a home where goodness and worth 
Found ever a welcome meet, 

And none would go, but they fain would renew 
The happy memory sweet. 


For a Christian life breathed its power around, 
Nothing mean could entrance find, 

Loving counsel and help alike were given, 
Ever courteous, liberal, kind. 


Each day brought to each its appointed task : 
But the happy social time 

Was when over the open book they talked 
Of its prose or poet’s rhyme ; 


Or discussion grew strong, deep truths were weighed, 
Thought, satire, flashed out by turn! 

Or in other moods these aside were laid, 
Love’s sweeter lesson to learn, 


And music and song would the hours beguile 
When the evening guests were there, 

While the eager talk and the answering smile 
Lighted up those faces fair. 


But these dumb old walls give no echo back, 
They have kept their secrets well, 

Fond words have they heard while glad tears were shed, 
But never a one they tell. 
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But there lingers about them a hallowing charm, 
And I feel them dearer now, 

As, folding my children within my arm, 
And kissing each fair white brow, 


I think of the time when I stood by your side, 
To begin my life anew, 

And we whispered low, till death do us part 
We will be to each other true. 


And through the seven years that have passed since then 
Our life has been richly blessed, 

While our home was hers—'twas as if we had 
Entertained an angel guest. 


And what glad hearts were ours when first to my breast 
I folded our baby girl, 

Then another came, little Sunbeam bright, 
Laughing eye and flaxen curl. 


And yet once again we gave thanks, when he, 
“ Little brother,” came to share 

Our fond love, we forecasting the years to be, 
As he lay cradled there. 


And the dear old home is now ours alone! 
As a trust it comes to me, 

Yes, a sacred trust from those who are gone, 
Ah! what shall our record be? 


As sitting beside my nursery fire, 
Watching my children at play, 

I ask, will they feel it a holy place, 
When we, too, have passed away? 





ITALIAN ART AND LITERATURE BEFORE GIOTTO AND DANTE. 


Il. 
ART AND LITERATURE IN RELATION 


TO THE CLOISTER AND ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LIFE. 


To-paYy we intend to review the Art and 
Literature of Italy in relation to the 
cloister and ecclesiastical life from the 
year 1000 to 1300. 

It has been so often said that the 
Middle Ages were the ages of faith and 
religious enthusiasm, that we need not 
say much on the reasons which caused 
the predominance of religious idea and 
ecclesiastical laws over the civil autho- 
rity. This is a fact, and this fact was 
the necessary consequence of the abuses 
which the brute force of the invaders 
had brought into their political sway. 
The ecclesiastical body, the clerical 
society, had monopolized all power, 
even that of the administration of jus- 
tice, at a time when authority was 
milder and justice was safer in their 
hands than in the hands of civilians. 

The impartial historian cannot look 
upon this prevalence of religious power 
over bedy and mind as dangerous to 
society in the times we are treating of. 
Religious power was, in the course of 
many centuries of change and devastation, 
the only element of stability and dura- 
bility. Its foundation lay on a basis of 
truth and sublime teaching, which, what- 
ever may have been theabusesof its minis- 
ters, had often disarmed oppressors and 
suspended the course of their barbarous 
executions and spoliations, arresting 
them on the threshold of churches and 
cathedrals. Those innumerable hordes, 
speaking unintelligible languages, re- 
specting nothing, carrying away every- 
thing, came and remained till others 
not very dissimilar took their place, 
doing the same deeds ; while the Church 
remained always the least changeable 
among the continued changes of powers 
and of people, and the most human of 
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all rulers. Its domination then was 
natural, and was also popular. 

But was this authority without cen- 
sure? Certainly not. The monk Wala, 
writing in the ninth century to a king 
of France, Louis the Débonnaire, says 
that the reasons of that disordered state 
of society which disposed people’s minds 
to believe in the approaching end of the 
world were twofold: the clergy taking 
too great a part in political affairs, while 
the laity equally meddled in ecclesiastical 
concerns. The immense wealth which 
the clergy, the monasteries, the convents, 
the popes, had accumulated, had already 
corrupted and distracted them from their 
divine mission. If we open the Divina 
Commedia, which is as the handbook of 
the Middle Ages, we shall find the greed 
and avarice of the clergy and Rome 
stigmatized with that vigour which, in 
unmistakable manner, belongs to Dante. 
One of the three wild beasts the poet 
meets in the dark forest of life, where 
he has lost the path, is the wolf, the 
symbol of Rome, of Papal Rome, that 
greedy animal, 

‘** Which has a nature so depraved and bad, 


That she can never sate her craving will, 
But after feeding hungereth the more.” 


Then there is the infernal whirlpool 
of the fifth canto, in which the souls 
stained with the vices of prodigality and 
avarice find their punishment. They 
are divided into two bands continually 
whirling round in two _ opposite 
directions, one band of sinners half 
way round the circle meeting the other 
band, who have been guilty of the oppo- 
site vice ; clashing and striking against 
each other with huge weights, which 
they push with their breasts; then, 
breaking like the waves of Charybdis, 
they separate to meet again at the end 
of the other half circle, striking and howl- 
ing at each meeting —“ Why didst thou 
squander?” To which the others answer, 
R 
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“ Why didst thou withhold?” Among 

the avaricious Dante sees nearly all the 

sinners with shaven crowns ; wherefore 

he asks Virgil whether they are all 

priests, ‘‘ They are all,” Virgil replies ; 
*¢ All priests and cardinals and popes, 
In whom did avarice its power work.” 


There is no doubt about the way in 
which people judged the love of the 
ecclesiastics for worldly goods, and 
Dante does but reflect the opinion of 
his time in judging them severely. We 
have quoted Dante only to invoke the 
authority of a man who cannot be sus- 
pected of irreligion, and to give an ex- 
ample of the bitterness of his sarcasm ; 
but the whole history of Italy in those 
three centuries, the long struggle be- 
tween Guelphs and Ghibellines, the 
contempt of papal bulls and excom- 
munications, the schism of Arnold of 
Brescia in the twelfth century, and 
many other facts to which, by the 
nature of our subject, we shall be 
brought to point in the course of these 
lectures, show how early in Italy this 
power was already contested, and how 
society and intelligence felt it could at 
last emancipate itself from the guardian- 
ship of ecclesiastical power. 

But we must not compare this baneful 
influence of the clergy with the real 
power which religious ideas had on the 
minds of men. Priestly power and reli- 
gious idea were, and still are, two dis- 
tinct and separate things. Priestly 
power was, and is still, hated and stig- 
matized ; religious ideas were, and are 
still, felt in Italy as elsewhere. And if, 
making a fair distinction between them, 
we take, thus to speak, a bird’s-eye 
view of the period, we shall see that 
among the three principal currents of 
intellectual life which we have noticed 
in the preceding lecture—one emanating 
from the new religion, another from 
foreign influence, and a third from 
national traditions—the first is the 
most important, and exercises the most 
powerful and healthy influence upon 
the art and literature of the time. 
Individuals may be hypocritical in all 
ages, but a whole people and a whole 


age cannot be so. Hence we must infer 
that there was something in the state of 
society, something peculiar, which dis- 
posed the mind to religion and monastic 
life—a life which often gave birth to 
the noblest achievements of man, by 
converting and educating the people, 
and cultivating and promoting the 
study of art and literature. What was, 
then, this “something peculiar” re- 
quired to explain the age? It is the 
contrast which is noticed in society, 
and which reflects itself in art and 
literature ; the contrast between might 
and right, between brute force and civi- 
lization. On one side you see castles 
and fortresses, the works of barons and 
kings to frighten and oppress the people; 
on the other, churches, asylums, monas- 
teries, and convents, to receive the pil- 
grim, the sufferer, and the weary, seeking 
silence and separation from the struggles 
of the world. “ In our day,” says a con- 
temporary writer, “rich and noble men 
give their time to oppress and torment 
the poor who have the misfortune to be 
dependent on them. When, by their 
ferocious deeds, they have awakened 
hatred among their subjects and fear 
their revenge, they build a castle, they 
surround it with a ditch, they separate 
the gate from the road, so that nobody 
may enter except by lowering the bridge, 
they raise a lofty tower in the centre of 
the castle so that they may look afar 
into the surrounding country and see 
who is approaching ; and then they are 
perfect masters, and their castles are a 
refuge to themselves, a-prison and a 
place of torture to their victims.” This 
is typical of feudalism in the Middle 
Ages. 

But by the side of the evil there is 
the remedy. The spirit of devotion and 
charity, contemplation and study, takes 
refuge in abbeys, monasteries, and con- 
vents, which, as though in defiance 
of the proud castles of the oppressors, 
also chose the tops of lofty mountains 
and the most enchanting spots of land, 
thus showing their admiration for the 
beauty of nature, and their sagacity in 
preferring situations where the contem- 
plation of that beauty brings man 
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more closely to his Maker. This taste 
in the choice of a spot for a religious 
edifice has been always remarkable in 
Italy. Where there is beautiful scenery, 
if there be an elevated place whence 
you can see from afar the turmoil of the 
world as at your feet ; if a friendly hand 
may be needed, when danger threatens 
the traveller and the pilgrim—there is a 
church, or a sanctuary, or a monastery, 
or it may be only a cross, at the foot of 
which the wayfarer can sit, and rest, and 
pray. The Alps and the Apennines, 
from the St. Bernard to the Hermitage 
on the slope of Mount Etna, all the 
mountains and peaks of Italy testify by 
those glorious signs to the religious 
fervour of the Middle Ages. If you would 
have one proof of it among thousands, 
go twenty miles from Florence to the 
romantic valley of Upper Arno. There 
among the most magnificent fir-trees, 
which carry your mind to the stern gran- 
deur of a Norwegian forest, you see the 
church and convent of Vallombrosa, the 
site and name of which are remembered 
by Milton. Higher up is the Zremo del 
Paradisino (the Hermitage of the Little 
Paradise), from which the view enlarges 
on the clear horizon until it is lost in 
the azure waves of the Mediterranean. 
Ascending to the sources of the Arno, 
through the fertile Cosentino, you arrive 
at the Camaldoli, another convent, and 
the cradle of another monastic order. 
Proceeding on to the ridge of the 
Apennines, you reach the Sacro remo, 
a spot which truly seems to invite man 
to the contemplation of God in the 
wonders and beauties lavished on the 
land. Thence you can see the slopes 
descending to the Mediterranean. Fur- 
ther on, on the summit of another steep 
and solitary mount, you will find the 
Alvernia, the secluded place selected 
by St. Francis, which would enchant 
the traveller had he not first seen the 
others. In these most pleasant sojourns 
retired those hermits, cenobites, and 
anchorets, and there assembled those 
legions of monks, which constitute one 
of the most prominent features of the 
Middle Ages. Cloister life was a 
refuge from the world for all those 
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who, having made a sad experience of 
life, or satisfied their ambitious desires, 
wished to end their days peacefully. 
But there was also another class who 
took shelter in those tranquil and retired 
places, these were the men who, abhor- 
ring the struggles of the world, wished 
for leisure that they might devote it to 
noble and intellectual pursuits. Hence 
monachism exercised a great influence 
upon the learning and the art of Italy 
and Europe. 

The influence of monastic bodies upon 
literature and art has, however, been 
much disputed by some modern writers, 
and strongly supported by others. The 
first, though allowing something to the 
social influence of monachism over the 
ferocious conquerors of Italy, assert that 
the monks wore the destroyers more 
than the keepers of the Greek and Latin 
classics ; that their ignorance was equal 
only to their cupidity ; that the cost of 
parchment and the want of paper in- 
duced them to obliterate valuable clas- 
sical works, that they might write 
parchment prayers and psalms, which 
they sold for a small sum. Some chro- 
niclers confirm this assertion, and besides 
this, the fact of classical works having 
been discovered by chemical means con- 
cealed. under indifferent and barbarous 
writing belonging to this age, would be 
a further proof that this was sometimes 
the case. 

But we must not take exceptions for 
the fact. Learning, literature, and art 
cannot be historically reviewed at this 
period without inquiring into the mo- 
nastic institutions of the time. When 
we find the names of Lanfranc, St. 
Anselm, Peter the Lombard, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bernard, St. Bonaven- 
ture, Roger Bacon, Desidero, Abbot of 
Montecassino, and Arnold of Brescia, 
all monks; when we know that the 
first treatise on painting was written 
by the monk Theophilus; that Beato 
Angelico was also a monk, that Guido 
d’Arezzo was a monk, that St. Francis 
was one of the first poets in the Italian 
language—we cannot say that monastic 
life has proved unfavourable to art and 
literature in Italy and Europe. On the 
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contrary, we think that by having kept 
public schools continually open, by 
patronising art and artists, by promoting 
the erection of churches, convents, and 
monasteries, by copying and illuminating 
manuscripts, by controversial and philo- 
sophical discussions, by composing popu- 
lar religious songs and teaching music, 
by emancipating themselves occasionally, 
as in the case of Arnold of Brescia, from 
the meek tenor of their lives to raise a 
ery against the corruption of: religious 
authority and in favour of the ancient 
national greatness, and by taking some- 
times the lead in the manufactures and 
industry afterwards introduced among 
the people—the monk, I repeat, pre- 
pared the way for that noble activity of 
the Italians in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries which is the bright dawn of 
modern Italian art and literature. 

Nor was this influence of monastic 
bodies extended only to Italy. I have 
no fear of being accused of national 
vanity if I allude to the influence which 
Italians, such as Lanfranc and St. 
Anselm exercised on the revival of 
letters, first in France, and then in Eng- 
land. 

The learning of these two celebrated 
men is a proof of the accomplishments 
possible in Italy even as early as the 
eleventh century ; for we are told (more 
particularly of Lanfranc) that “he was 
instructed in his youth in the school of 
liberal arts and secular laws according 
to the system then general in his coun- 
try.” And these words are quoted from 
Milo Crispin, a monk of the monastery 
of Bec, in Normandy, of which 
Lanfranc had been prior. But in 
assigning to these two men their proper 
place in the spread of Italian learning to 
foreign countries, I will rather quote the 
authors of the Histoire littéraire de la 
France, certainly never friendly to Italy, 
than use my own words. “ Lanfranc 
and Anselm,” these say, “ besides culti- 
vating the higher sciences, displayed in 
their pure Latinity a refined taste un- 
known since the decline of literature 
and_science. This they communicated 
to:their pupils, and these again trans- 
mitted it to others. The happy influence 
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of this revolution, having spread from 
Normandy to the whole of France, 
gradually extended to England and 
Germany, and reacted even on Italy. 
The monastery of Bec has the glory 
of having been the cradle of this revival, 
wherefore the historians of Lanfranc’s 
life were justified in saying that the 
Western World, especially France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, felt the influence of 
his brightening mind. Before Lan- 
franc, and Anselm his pupil, had erected 
schools in France, the Latin which the 
French wrote was coarse and barbarous, 
their theology was crude and lacked pre- 
cision, their philosophy merely dialectic, 
and of metaphysics they scarcely knew 
the name. But after those two great 
men had established public schools, all 
those faculties reached a degree of 
perfection which even the more enlight- 
ened succeeding ages have not disdained 
to take asa model. Lanfranc ingeniously 
and triumphantly employed theology in 
defence of faith. Anselm solved theo- 
logical questions abstruse in his days ; and 
by always showing the authority of the 
Scripture to be in accordance with his 
doctrines, taught divines how to recon- 
cile reason with revelation. He rose 
above the conventionalities of the schools, 
and left proof of the power of his mind 
in books which show him deserving the 
title of the greatest metaphysician since 
the time of St. Augustine.” I will add 
to this testimony of writers not over 
partial to Italy the fact that this title 
is confirmed to Anselm of Arti by no 
less a man than Leibnitz. 

These were not the only men who 
brought out of Italy the learning of their 
century. Peter the Lombard, Ludoif of 
Novara, Bernard of Pisa, were at the same 
time, or shortly after, famous in Paris as 
professors of theology and philosophy. 
Thus Paris soon became a great centr: 
of intellectual activity, to which eve. 
many Italians actually went to com- 
plete their philosophical studies. Thus 
began that influence and reaction of the 
mind of one country over another, which 
I think is characteristic of modern civiliz- 
ation. 

To the school of Abelard, which 
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sprang from the mental activity brought 
by Italians to bear in France, Italy owes 
that Arnold of Brescia memorable in 
the twelfth century for his opposition to 
the temporal power of the Popes. The 
philosophical and eloquent demonstra- 
tions of Arnold with regard to the 
relations between Church and State ex- 
pressed the tendency of the Italian mind 
to emancipate itself from the dominant 
ecclesiastical power, and mark the period 
when the Popes began to lose ground mor- 
ally in Italy. This desire of mental and 
religious emancipation preceded Protest- 
antism by more than three centuries ; 
and Arnold would have been as success- 
ful in Italy at a much earlier date as 
Luther was afterwards in Germany, if the 
German Emperor, who made him prisoner, 
had not consigned him to an English 
Pope, who caused him to be burnt before 
the break of day, that the people might 
not prevent it, and his ashes thrown into 
the Tiber, that the people might not 
adore him as a saint. Thus when we 
are told that it was only when Protest- 
antism prevailed in Germany and Eng- 
land that the human mind began to 
think freely, we must remind the 
historians who assert it that it was a 
German Emperor and an English Pope, 
and not the Italian people, who crushed 
in Arnold of Brescia, the initiator of 
that emancipation. - 

Obliged, however, as we are to limit 
our review, and to condense into a short 
compass the facts, already numerous, of 
our subject, we will note among the 
hundreds of monastic orders then living 
in Italy three which have rendered 
singular services to Italian literature 
and art. These are the Benedictines, 
the Franciscans, and the Dominicans. 
Classical literature is principally indebted 
to the first; popular, or Italian literature, 
to the second; and fine arts to the 
third : not so much, however, that they 
do not contribute sometimes to other 
departments, as is especially the case 
with the Benedictines. 

Monachism, as is well known, existed 
in the East before Christianity. It is 
also well known that from the East it 
passed first to Italy, whence it extended 
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to the West ; with this difference, that 
the East consigned the monks to idle 
contemplation, while in the West they 
had to work. St. Benedict, who in the 
fifth century founded the celebrated 
Monastery of Monte-cassino on a hill of 
the Abbruzzi (where there was a temple 
dedicated to Jupiter), in his Rule of 
Monastic Life, which became the most 
generalin Europe, declares openly against 
idleness in the following words :—‘“‘Idle- 
ness is the enemy of the soul: the 
brothers in consequence must at certain 
hours be engaged in material work ; at 
others in religious reading.” Monachism, 
then, passing from the East to the West, 
has altered its character; it was no 
longer a state of ascetic exaltation, but 
a state of moral austerity, which did not 
disdain society and the duties which it 
imposes, but only submitted them to 
rule and stricter obligations. This dif- 
ference took place in Italy principally 
through St. Benedict. To prescribe 
activity, however, was not enough, it was 
necessary to enforce it. Passive obedi- 
ence and abneyation of individual will 
were the means to the end. The result 
of this institution was extraordinary. 
In the absence of all civil institutions 
tending to education, episcopal and 
monastic schools flourished under the 
protection of bishops and abbots. Nor 
was their instruction limited to what 
referred more especially to the Church. 
They cultivated astronomy and mathe- 
matics; they studied the ancient 
philosophers ; they copied manuscripts, 
illuminated some, destroyed others, and 
when their artists were insufficient, they 
called others from Greece, from Con- 
stantinople, where art and learning had 
lived more peacefully, because not sub- 
jected to the viscissitudes of foreign 
invasions, as in the West, though not 
more prosperously. 

Desiderio, one of the most celebrated 
abbots of Monte-cassino, who was after- 
wards Pope Victor 111, had assem- 
bled in that convent artists of all kinds, 
and enriched that library with works of 
profane as well as sacred erudition, 
which have been thus preserved to us, 
The works of Cornelius Nepos, Homer, 
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Virgil, Terence, Horace, Ovid, Theo- 
critus, Seneca, and Cicero, and many 
others form part of this rich collection. 
It was through the monks of Monte- 
cassino that the connection with the 
Arabians was actively kept up, and 
there wasone of them, called Constantine, 
who in the eleventh century went to 
Bagdad, frequented the schouls of the 
Arabians, learned the languages of the 
East, travelled, and studied the insti- 
tutions of the Persians, Indians, and 
Egyptians, and returned with his trea- 
sures of knowledge and of books, to 
Monte-cassino, teaching what he had 
learned to a very advanced age. 

If I could enter into details about 
the monasteries of Bobbio and Forfa, 
the first of which did in the North of 
Italy what Monte-cassino did in the 
South, I should be able to cite many 
facts to show what immense attention 
was given to the noblest studies, and 
how many archeological treasures have 
been here preserved, and how many of 
the literary discoveries of modern times 
belong to the cloisters of the Middle Ages. 

But we are more immediately im- 
pelled by the desire of finding the 
threads which will lead us to the 
days of Dante and to the Divina 
Commedia. Now there is in the literary 
studies of those times, more especially 
in those cultivated by the monks, a 
double current, which I will call the 
one of restoration, and the other of 
renovation. The first included all that 
belongs to classical literature, the second 
all that goes to form the New Litera- 
ture. The one looks to the past; the 
other to the future. The first has been 
sufficiently inquired into by many, and 
we have said enough to state the im- 
portance of the monastic orders in the 
literary history of Italy, especially in 
transmitting to us the intellectual 
treasures of antiquity. It is the 
second, the element of the new litera- 
ture, its spread among the people, the 
adoption of the Italian language, with 
which Italian literature really begins, 
that more especially calls our attention ; 
and to this we will look for more vital 
sources of new ideas. 


In the Middle Ages the literature 
more current among the people assumed 
two forms, the Songs of Troubadours and 
the Legends of Saints. The first was 
more especially the poetry of the barons 
and feudal lords, living within their 
castles, and among their counts, though 
in time they became little popular. 
The second was the real poetry of the 
people, as it was the oldest and the 
most in accordance with the feelings of 
the multitude. The legend was poetry 
and history, combined a tale of faith 
and morality, of justice and right, clothed 
in the enthusiastic language most ac- 
cepted by the people. To relate the 
life of a saint it was not necessary to 
know the art of writing ; it was enough 
that the tale taught love, sacrifice, and 
pardon, and exalted the imagination 
with visions of another world, in which 
the finger of Providence and the omni- 
presence of the Eternal were visible in 
every human action, more especially 
in favour of the weak and innocent 
against violence and corruption. The 
legend has been called the epic poetry 
of the conquered. It opened a source 
of consolation to their imagination, as 
the cloister opened an asylum and a 
place of security to their lives. When 
the people, who were the only judges 
of the merit of these compositions, 
found in one a true expression of their 
own feelings, they called it the Golden 
Legend, and under that name many 
acquired wonderful popularity. 

The more startling and extraordinary 
the narrative, the more it dealt with 
the invisible world, with demons and 
angels, with torments and recompenses, 
the more strongly it seized upon the 
popular imagination. This cycle of 
visions extends among nearly all 
Christian nations from the third century 
of the Christian era—from the tales of 
martyrdom and the mysteries of the 
catacombs—to the fourteenth century. 
The most ancient recorded in Italy 
belongs to St. Augustine ; that nearest 
to the time of Dante is the Vision of the 
Young Alberic, Monk of Monte-cassino. 

The tale of Alberic was thus : 

The young Alberic, seized with a 
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severe illness, remains nine days in the 
stillness of death. His soul, however, 
under the guidance of St. Peter, has 
visited the region of punishment. He 
has seen men wandering in a valley of 
ice ; women trailed through a forest of 
thorns and boiling bronze; the sacri- 
legious swimming in a lake of fire; 
simoniaes plunged in a bottomless well; 
and soon. The abyss hid in its lowest 
depths a snake of infinite length, whose 
devouring gorge swallowed and rejected, 
in the shape of sparkles, swarms of 
damned souls. On the river which was 
a boundary to this gloomy empire there 
was a bridge which enlarged or narrowed 
to admit the souls whose trial was 
over, or to exclude those who were yet 
stained with sin. The young Alberic 
is abandoned for a short time to 
the fury of the demons, passes 
through the flame, where, received again 
by his guide, he finds himself in the 
presence of the Divine tribunal. A 
sinner is waiting for his judgment. 
His crimes are traced in a book which 
the Angel of Vengeance holds open in 
his hands. But a tear of repentance, 
fallen from the sinner’s eyes in the last 
hour of his life, has been gathered by 
the Angel of Mercy, and this tear has 
power to efface the condemning page. 
Then on a plain, covered with flowers, 
inundated with light, rises the mountain 
of the terrestrial paradise, with the 
tree of forbidden fruit on its top, and a 
happy multitude surrounding its base. 
Meanwhile the soul of young Alberic, 
seized by a demon, had ascended 
still higher. He has traversed the 
planetary spheres, visited the heavens 
and the stars, and hence contemplated 
the wonders of the empyreum. Finally 
St. Peter gives him leave to depart, and 
orders him to relate what he had seen. 
This is in short the vision of the 
Young Alberic, written under his dicta- 
tion at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and which became so popular 
that it was reproduced in the fresco of an 
ancient church near Jossa in the 
Abbruzzi. 

I have condensed it merely to show 
the style of this new mythology, as it 


has been justly called, the effect of 
which must have been wonderfully 
healthy in an ignorant and superstitious 
age. All these visions and legends have, 
so to say, a family likeness. Hence in 
the vision of the Abbot Joacbim there 
is a narrow bridge on a river of fire. 
Just and guilty souls crowd upon it: 
the just pass rapidly, like eagles ; the 
guilty fall down into the burning cur- 
rent. In a legend enshrined in the 
Malospini Chronicles, the Marquis of 
Brondeburgh is lost in a forest, where 
he sees a forge, in which he thought 
they were working iron ; but instead of 
the smiths they were demons torturing 
guilty souls. The marquis is told he 
would incur the same tate; wherefore 
he changes his life, sells all his property, 
and builds seven convents in Italy. In 
the vision of the anchoret Barantus 
two bishops appear tormented in a 
strange way, and hell itself paved with 
no less than the skulls of priests. 
Dante, in his Divina Commedia, gathered 
all these traditions, and marked the cul- 
minating point of the legendary period, 
or rather visionary cycle, embodying 
the beliefs of his time in a vision of his 
own, and making it serve social, religious, 
and political purposes, The popularity 
of this literature served wonderfully in 
the hands of monks to inspire the multi- 
tude with religious awe, though it may . 
have served them sometimes for more 
worldly purposes, 

The popular influence of monastic 
bodies, however, is in no case so evident 
as in the Franciscan Order. Since the 
period of history we are reviewing has 
been inquired into with less contempt 
than it used to be, the fine eulogy of 
St. Francis, which Dante puts into the 
mouth of St. Thomas, in the eleventh 
canto of the Paradiso has excited more 
attention than formerly. The readers of 
Dante will remember the marriage of St. 
Francis to Poverty, whom he loved so 
much in this world. Now this alliance 
between a monastic order and poverty 
must have looked very novel at the 
time when monasteries competed in 
splendour and pomp. But it was a 
sign of the time ; it was the triumph of 
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the democratic Italian republics even 
over the religious spirit of the age. The 
Franciscans were the sacred militia of 
the Middle Ages in the free Italian 
communes. Friends to the weak, foes to 
the oppressors, they lived on the charity 
of the people ; they despised the rich, 
courageous because they sided with 
right, fearless because they numbered 
legion, free because they did not possess 
anything, and so had nothing to lose. 
There is a whole series of poets belong- 
ing to this order, the first of whom 
is St. Francis himself. Fond as he 
was of the poor, he does not care to sing 
in any other language than that of the 
people. His first song is a hymn to the 
sun ; but the characteristic feature of this 
sacred troubadour, is that his marriage 
with Poverty is but an imitation of the 
chivalric usages of the time. He 
was handsome and young ; he had dis- 
tributed his money in alms, he had 
learned the habits of the troubadours, 
the art of the courtier, the traditions of 
the Knights of the Round Table. He 
was a gay companion, the lord of 
banquets, the minstrel of society ; he 
dreamt of wrongs to redress, of the 
innocent to save, of the weak to raise 
by his courage—he loved, in short, all the 
enterprises and adventures of knights- 
errant. He accompanies one of the 
Crusades; he bravely fights before 
Damietta ; he conceives the formation 
of a new chivalry, the chivalry of 
Christ, and he returns to Italy to found 
his order. But could there be a good 
chevalier without hisdame? Certainly 
not. He had but just returned ; his 
friends visit him, and find him thought- 
ful. “ What is it?” they ask ; “do you 
think of choosing a wife?” ‘You have 
guessed,” he says. “I am thinking of 
marrying one that is to me the noblest, 
the richest, and most beautiful dame. 
My lady is Poverty.” He then sings a 
hymn to Poverty, which he personifies, 
according to the symbolism of the time, 
seeing in her eyes the power of match- 
ing souls touched. with her love from 
all terrestrial thoughts and inclinations, 
and raising them to the contemplation 
of the angels. On the 26th of May, 


1219, in the smiling valley below the 
city of Assisi, the saint’s native place, 
the first general review of his militia 
took place. They mustered 5000 men, 
encamped under the shade of the 
beautiful foliage: their clothes were 
sackcloth, the earth their bed, a stone 
their pillow, and their recreation was 
prayer and the singing of hymns and 
psalms. People assembled from all 
parts; poorand rich asked each other 
what it meant. “It is the camp of 
God—it is the holy chivalry.” They 
were the followers of St. Francis, who 
had taken the oath of poverty, and 
were going to receive the watchword 
from their chief, which was: “ Love of 
God, nature, and mankind; poverty 
and humility.’ They separate, they 
scatter themselves to all parts of the 
world, they consider themselves the 
chevaliers of faith. In the East they 
take the place of the Knights Templars ; 
in the West they preach to the Moors ; 
in Italy they assist the lepers, and teach 
the people poetry—popular poetry—so 
that they may understand and sing the 
praises of God, 

In the sublime songs of St. Francis 
there breathes a spirit of faith and en- 
thusiasm, which, in spite of a language 
still rude and imperfect, gives them a 
harmony quite in accordance with the 
subject. His poems have a graceful and 
touching simplicity for one who reads 
them with a view to the life of their 
author. In reading them one must 
remember that he wrote them when, 
absorbed in contemplation after a life 
of labour, he gave a positive farewell to 
the world, to look upon it from a lofty 
sphere, where he felt but love to God. 
This love he continually sang and 
taught in his works, which form one of 
the most interesting monuments of 
primitive Italian life, faith, poetry, and 
literature. Among the pupils of St. 
Francis, the Beato Jacopone da Lodi de- 
serves notice. His life is little known, 
but he deserves as high a place as his 
master does in the literary history before 
Dante. Of a noble family and well 

1 See ‘* How the Stalat Mater was Written,” 
by A. Schwartz, in Macmillan for August, 1873. 
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educated, he became an advocate, and 
married one in whom beauty, riches, 
nobility, and virtue were united. A 
short time after his marriage public 
games were performed in the city of 
Lodi. He was invited with his wife. 
All the ladies took their places on a 
stand erected for the occasion. In the 
midst of the games the scaffolding gave 
way, and all the assembled ladies fell 
with it. Jacopone runs to the spot ; his 
wife is severely wounded; he reaches 
her, he takes her aside to a sheltered 
spot, removes her dress, and finds that 
under her rich attire she wears a cord 
to torment herself as a penance for her 
sins. After a few moments she expires. 
Jacopone, struck by the case, is as mad. 
People call him mad ; but the frenzy has 
its effect. He selis all he has ; he de- 
votes himself to poverty. The frivolity 
of human pomp, the vice of his 
countrymen now moves his indignation. 
Rough or blunt, he rebuked all; he 
allowed himself to be called mad so 
that he might speak out unpleasant 
truths. Master of the Holy Scriptures, 
he assumed their prophetic style and 
assembled a crowd ; he preached to them 
in the streets, and instilled humility 
and poverty. One day a relative re- 
turning from the market with two fowls 
he had bought, asked him to carry them 
home. Jacopone went straight to the 
Church of St. Fortunato, where they 
had their family vault, and placed his 
birds on the table stone. After a few 
hours the purchaser became angry that 
the fowls had not arrived in time for 
dinner, ‘ Did you not tell me to take 
them to your home? And which is your 
home but that which you must inhabit 
for ever?” 

Ten years he lived this life, and when, 
having knocked at the gate of the Fran- 
ciscans, they rejected him, he wrote two 
songs, one in Latin the other in Italian, 
and sent them to the monastery. 

Here are some passages from the 
Italian song :— 


‘* Listen to a new folly, which comes to my 
fancy. I have a wish to be dead, since I have 
lived so bad. I leave worldly comforts to take 
a straiter path. I wish to show that I am 
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aman. I wish to retrace my steps and bring 
my cross, and leave a memory of my folly. My 
folly is this. 1 wish to throw m among 
rude men, who do not reason, because they 
are seized with a holy frenzy. 

** Now, men, hear what I am about to do. 
I have resolved to be thought a stupid, igno- 
rant, senseless man, a man full of strange 
fancies. 

“T leave to you syllogisms,-artful words, 
sophisms and insoluble questions, and apho- 
risms, and the subtle art of logic. I 
leave you to side as you like—one for So- 
crates, another for Plato, losing your breath to 
argue now on one side, now on the other, and 
plunge you deeper in the mire. I leave that 
wonderful art, of which Aristotle wrote the 
secret, and the Platonic doctrines, which often 
are but heresy. I leave all that. A simple 
and pure mind can raise itself alone, without 
the aid of their philosophy, and stand before 
God. I leave you my old books I loved so 
much, and the works of Cicero, whose harmony 
was so sweet,! I leave you the sounding of 
instruments, and the singing of songs, and 
the beautiful women and damsels, and their 
artfulness and their subtleties, and their 
arrows, which cause death! I leave you 
florins, and ducats, and wealth, and all mer- 
chandise ! 

“T wish to prove myself by a hard and 
powerful religion if I am of brass or tin. That 
is what the trial will soon show. I go to a 
great battle, to a great strife, to a great work. 
O Christ let Thy strength help me, that I 
may be victorious. I will adore the Cross, 
which already embraces me in its fervour. I 
ask that it may communicate to me its folly. 
Henceforth I will become a contemplative 
soul, oe over the world ; henceforth 
1 will seek peace and iy 
henceforth I wish to try if 1 can enter Paradise - 
by the path which I deem the best, there to 
enjoy the songs and the happiness of an im- 
mortal company. —" me the power to 
know and to do Thy will here below ; then I 
will be resigned, if it is Thy pleasure that my 
soul be lost or saved.” 


Such a strain of poetry shows the re- 
ligious enthusiasm which animated the 
age of the Divina Commedia, The gates 
of the monastery were at once opened 
to Jacopone. In the passage I have just 
translated you can recognize the man 
who rejects philosophy, rejects the 
science of Plato, of Socrates and Aris- 
totle, rejects the scholastic philosophy of 
his times, and with it the pride and vanity 
which accompany it, to have his mind 
free, that it may raise itself more easily 
to religious faith. When he had taken 
leave of science, to bury himself in faith 
and poverty, one would expect to hear 
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no more of the poet ; but it is not so. 
The activity of his mind finds vent in 
different subjects. Hence this spiritual 
poetry is not the only style in which 
Jacopone tries his power. His poems 
are divided into three classes—theo- 
logical, satirical, and popular. 

The theological have a mysticism, the 
result of an ideal world the poet has 
created for himself, inhabited by angels 
and virtues, and bright with eternal 
truth. The connection of the human 
soul with this world is human activity 
in the right cause, and pleases God. He 
gives two wings to the soul, which alone 
carry it to heaven ; they are chastity of 
heart and purity of mind. 

The satires bring the poet to the 
realities of life. It has been said of the 
Beato Angelico that he was so accus- 
tomed to paint the joys of Paradise, and 
express every variety of celestial hap- 
piness on human faces, that when he 
had to paint the devils of hell he could 
not help giving the same innocence and 
purity to demons and condemned souls. 
Such is not the case with Jacopone. His 
strain of invective against the vices of 
his countrymen is most cutting ; so are 
also his satires against the Popes of his 
time, to whom he did not shrink from 
saying hard truths in hard words; where- 
fore he was excommunicated and thrown 
into prison by Boniface VIII., the same 
terrible Pope whom Dante places in the 
Inferno. Finally, his popular poems, 
among many things which a more 
polished society would not accept, have 
all those qualities which the imperfect 
state of the language could admit. 
Jacopone is also the author of the 
Stabat Mater, which is so well known 
and so dear both to Catholics and Pro- 
testants. 

l am sorry I cannot do full justice 
to this poet. As a general remark I 
will note that all his poems have the 
same three sources of inspiration, theo- 
logical, satirical, and popular, which 
have also a pre-eminent part in the 
Divina Commedia, His theology may not 
be so transcendent and deep as that of 
the Paradiso ; his satire so sharp, noble, 
and elevated as that in the celebrated 


allusion to Florence and the passing 
events of the time, nor his popnlar 
language so choice, powerful and ori- 
ginal ; in fact in nothing can he bear 
the smallest comparison with Dante ; 
yet there is enough to assign to him a 
place among the poets preceding Dante. 
To the Franciscan monks, who exer- 
cised a popular influence on Italian lite- 
rature before Dante, we must also give 
the glory of having, in the basilica of 
Assisi (dedicated to the founder of their 
order), begun the first and most im- 
portant change of Italian art, that of 
its emancipation from the convention- 
alities of Greek or Byzantine artists in 
church-painting. Byzantine church- 
painting had its day ; excellent speci- 
mens of its merits are numerous all 
over Italy, more especially at Rome, 
Ravenna, and Venice. But its types 
were no longer suited to an age whose 
appreciation of beauty increased with 
wealth, luxury, and intercourse with 
other countries—an age, in fact, which 
marked the first manhood of the Italian 
people and the Italian mind. The 
Byzantine figures breathe vigour and 
simplicity, and sometimes a certain ma- 
jesty of design ; but the disposition of 
the groups is extravagant, the details 
are incorrect, the outline dry, and no 
knowledge of perspective is evinced. 
Profusion of gold everywhere, especially 
in the ground on which stand forth the 
figures of the Redeemer or of the Creator. 
On some crucifixes you would suppose 
mummies had been suspended with feet 
disjointed, while wounds pour out large 
rivulets of greenish blood ; black, stern 
madonne, with long, stiff fingers, round 
eyes, and rough child ; in general long 
figures, vulgar heads, and want of ex- 
pression are the characteristics of By- 
zantine art. It has imagination with- 
out grace; richness, but no purity of 
design ; rigidity, but no power; talent, but 
no genius. It is in fact a style of transi- 
tion, which soon became one of decline, 
when, having adopted certain immutable 
laws, art was reduced to a mere mechan- 
ism, which any monk could copy and re- 
produce with little trouble or expense. 
It is in the basilica of Assisi that 























Guido da Siena and Giunta da Pisa 
emancipated themselves by degrees from 
their Greek masters. The golden ground 
we see first substituted by azure be- 
sprinkled with golden stars. The figures 
become more animated, the expression 
more ideal, the dryness of the outline 
and grouping is softened, the immobility 
of the attitudes gives place to a more 
natural disposition; in fact art makes 
the first steps in its new life. Guido 
da Siena and Giunta da Pisa are followed 
by Bonamico, Parabuvi, Diotisalvi, and 
by that Duccio who is placed by some 
above Cimabue, and finally by Cimabue 
and Giotto, who completed the revolu- 
tion. 

Among the many paintings inspired 
for the new style ot art by the founder 
of the Franciscan order, every one who 
has been in Assisi must have seen 
Giotto’s fresco representing the wedding 
of St. Francis with Poverty, in her 
ragged clothes, with a slender figure and 
thin face, but still preserving the features 
of a most beautiful woman. A dog barks 
at her, two children throw stones at her 
and place thorns in her path ; she, calm, 
happy, and radiant, stretches out her 
hand to St. Francis. While Christ him- 
self joins their hands, the Eternal Father, 
accompanied by angels, appears in the 
midst of clouds, as if heaven and the 
universe assisted at the happy wedding. 
There is nothing here which has the 
slightest. association with the Greek 
manner. All is new, and free from 
school conventionality. And if you 
read the hymn of Dante to St. Francis, 
and the songs of St. Francis himself, 
and of Jacopone in praise of Poverty, and 
then look at the fresco of Assisi, you 
will see in the Franciscan order the 
same source of inspiration, the same 
sign of popularity. 

The revolution we have noticed in 
painting is also evident in architecture ; 
nay, architecture, as usual, preceded in 
point of time even painting. The By- 
zantine style in fact was modified by 
the Italian at a much earlier period 
than painting. The first and most mag- 
nificent monument of architecture we 
find in Italy in the tenth century is 
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St. Mark’s at Venice. St. Mark’s was 
begun the second time, after a fire 
had destroyed the first building, in 
the year 977, and was finished with 
great magnificence in the year 1051, 
that is to say, after a lapse of seventy- 
four years. A decree of the Republic 
ordered that no vessel should return 
from the East without bringing statues, 
columns, bassi-rilievi, marbles, and pre- 
cious materials of every kind for the 
edifice. Thus it was completed. The 
continuation, having occupied nearly a 
century, was the work of many archi- 
tects. St. Sophia’s at Constantinople 
was regarded at this time as the most 
splendid Christian temple in the world. 
The intercourse between Venice and 
the East, and the reported magnificence 
of that temple, made the Venetians 
adopt the same form in their construc- 
tion. Through the desire of making St. 
Mark’s still richer than St. Sophia’s, the 
Venetian architects introduced changes 
and added many ornaments from the 
already famous architecture of the Arabs. 
Wherefore St. Mark’s was justly called 
a Greek-Arabian edifice. 

This marks a step in the way of 
originality in Italian architecture. Still 
it was not a step likely to bring archi- 
tecture to its greatest purity and mag- 
nificence ; on the contrary, it con- 
tributed to establish that style which 
is the combination of many styles 
in one, though one prevails over the 
others. In Venice it is the Byzantine 
element that prevails ; in Pisa, the style 
of the Roman basilica. The Cathedral 
of Pisa comes next to St. Mark’s. Pisa 
was also on the way of founding its 
prosperity by its trade with the East ; 
wherefore columns, capitals, cornices, 
stones of all styles and form were 
brought from the East and accumulated 
for the erection and decoration of the 
cathedral. Roman monuments were 
also at hand, and their ruins served 
for the building. In putting to- 


gether columns of different orders, in 
employing without harmony ruins of 
ancient edifices, in placing statues of 
different sizes, in distributing stones 
and marbles of different colours in 
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strange confusion, the architect shows 
that the age was still corrupted; yet 


the conception is much richer than it 


was before his time, and the sentiment 
of art is expressed with sufficient effi- 
cacy to give to the style a special 
character. This style, which prevailed 
principally during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, is called Romance, or 
Romanesque. We shall return to it in 
the next lecture. 

The prodigious activity of the Italians 
in building churches and cathedrals at 
this time surpasses imagination. The 
simple enumeration of spots, and saints 
to whom they are dedicated, and the 
dates of their erection, would fill several 
pages. In fact, if all that the age in ques- 
tion produced in architecture, painting, 
and sculpture were to be ascribed to 
one general influence, the influence 
would be that of religion, allotting in 
proportion very little to civil and mili- 
tary architecture. In this general reli- 
gious enthusiasm of the Middle Ages, 
in this harmony of the songs of the 
poets with the creed of the people, of 
the feelings of men with the works of 
the painter and architect, music, a sister 
art, could not be neglected. The revo- 
lution in musica] art arose from the 
same cause as that of the other arts, and 
had therefore the same result. Music 
assumed very early a character fit for 
the new religion in Italy. The cele- 
brated Ambrosian hymns date from the 
ninth century. The Empress Justina 
persecuted St. Ambrose. The Milanese 
people watched him day and night to 
save him from the imperial wrath. St. 
Ambrose, moved by their affection, and 
wishing to make their vigils less tire- 
some, thought of assembling them in 
churches, and teaching them to sing 
hymns and psalms. ‘“O Lord,” said 
St. Augustine when he heard them, 
“how sweet is the melody of Thy songs! 
how they move me, and make truth and 
religion penetrate into my heart !” 

In the reform which St. Ambrose 
introduced in sacred music, into the 
technicalities of which I shall not enter, 
another reform was added by Gregory 
the Great in the beginning of the ninth 
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century ; and finally, Guido d’ Arezzo, or 
Michele Guido, a monk of the Pom- 
posa, invented musical notes, and com- 
pleted the revolution which marks the 
transition of music from its profane to 
its more spiritual uses. 

The power of religious ideas, however, 
nowhere shows itself in a stronger light 
than in the fact of the Crusades. The 
first Crusade proclaimed to Christianity 
had been preceded by a successful 
Italian expedition—that of the Pisans 
against the Moors of Sardinia and 
the Arabs of Sicily. In an incur- 
sion of the Moorish Corsairs on the 
territory of Pisa, when the town was 
unguarded by troops, Cinzira de’ 
Simondi, a Pisan girl of noble family, 
the Joan of Are of the Middle Ages, 
called the people to arms, and de- 
fended the town bravely, obliging 
them to withdraw. <A few years after- 
wards a Moorish king (Mugheid-el- 
Ameri, whom the Italians called Mo- 
setto) died a prisoner at Pisa. The 
Italians, therefore, long before the Cru- 
sades took place, knew the way to the 
East—commercial and military. 

The material effects of the Crusades 
on the prosperity of Italy were perhaps 
greater than any artistic or literary con- 
quest. Italy was then industrious and 
commercial, and it is but natural that 
she should reap great material ad- 
vantages from the rush of the West to 
the East through the Mediterranean. 

But we have already -seen archiitec- 
ture greatly modified in Italy by the 
contest with the East before the Cru- 
sades. The East, in fact, not being so 
new to the Italians as it was to other 
Western people, through their habit of 
visiting Oriental countries, I am dis- 
posed to think that they were not so 
much struck with the difference as the 
people who lived farther west would be. 

The question, then, is still open 
wiether what is styled Gothic archi- 
tecture came from the East to the 
West, or is altogether an original Ger- 
man style. If the first admission be 
adopted, you can see how much the 
new art owes to the Crusades. But the 
controversy is too hot even in our days 
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to admit a solution, as a good deal of 
national vanity and so-called superiority 
of race is mixed with it. Much con- 
tested also is the origin of chivalry, 
which some pretend to be German, 
others Eastern or Arabian, and which 
played a great pari in the Italian litera- 
ture of posterior ages. We received, 
however, from the East, long before 
the Crusades, as far as Italy is con- 
cerned, a new mythology—I think at 
best that this is not disputed also 
between Germans and Arabians—the 
mythology of Magic Art, of Necromancy, 
and other mysterious sciences and popu- 
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lar superstitions, which in the Middle 
Ages we see working upon some singular 
features of the Italian mind, producing 
its effects even on Dante, though not to 
so great an extent as on Pulci, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and many others. 

In their poems the East and the 
West, the Saracens and the Franks, the 
Arabs, the Italians, and the Persians 
are mixed with Italians, Spaniards, 
and English. They form the real poetry 
of the Crusades and chivalry, in which 
Italian literature has as yet no rival. 


Epoarpo Fusco. 


To be continued. 


HOW I WENT TO THE LEVEE. 


“Tue Prince of Wales has returned,” 
said my wife’s mother. “George, go 
to the levee and congratulate him on 
his safe arrival.” 

“ But I have never been to a levee,” 
I remonstrated. 

“Only the greater reason why you 
should lose no more time,” said my 
wife’s mother, looking sternly at me 
over her spectacles; and let me tell 
you when my wife’s mother looks in 
that way at any one there is no gain- 
saying her. She has made up her mind 
and nothing can unmake it. 

Let me further take you into my con- 
fidence, and say that I am a thriving, 
middle-aged man, in the Russia trade. 
In a knowledge of linseed, hemp, tal- 
low, and grain I can hold my own 
against any man, except my senior 
partner. I go to the City by the 
Underground every morning, Sundays 
excepted, and I live in Gloucester Place. 
My wife’s mother lives with us, and adds 
materially to our income, and I feel sure 
to our happiness. She must have her 
way, for she has been threatened with a 
heart-disease for more than forty years. 
She always had her way in the late 
Mr. Jones’s time, and she has it now ; 
for the doctors say it would be as much 
as her life is worth to thwart her. 

“Tf mamma wishes it, my dear, you 
must go,” said my wife, whose subjec- 
tion to her mother is such that if I 
were ordered to jump over the moon, 
like the cow of our infancy, by that 
imperious woman; my wife would only 
say, “* My dear, you must do it.” 

“ But I must get some one to present 
me,” I said, despairingly. 

“Of course you must,” said my wife’s 
mother, “and I have thought of some- 
one.” 

It is wonderful how fast my wife’s 
mother thinks when she sets her mind 
to it. 


“Our member for Swillington,” she 
went on; and she said this with such 
an air you would have thought it was 
like one of those boroughs of which 
Dod says, “ The family of Hopkins 
has great influence in this borough,” 
when, in fact, my wife's mother’s 
brother is a local attorney in’ that town, 
and may possibly command two or 
three votes. 

“But will he present me?” I re- 
joined. 

“Let him refuse if he dares,” said my 
wife’s mother. ‘‘ We will use all the 
family influence against him at the 
next election ;” and then she threw 
herself back in her arm-chair and glared 
into space. 

“If you go on so, George, provoking 
mamma, she will have an attack of 
spasms, and then you must take the 
consequences.” 

“ But what can I do?” 

“Write at once to our member, and 
ask him to present you,” gasped my 
wife’s mother, reviving a little. 

So, to make a long story short, I 
wrote, and, to my surprise, received a 
polite note from the Hon. Percy Daft, 
the member for Swillington, saying 
that it would give him the greatest 
pleasure to present me at the levee on 
the 15th of May. 

Great was the joy over our breakfast- 
table when this answer arrived. My 
wife’s mother clapped her hands, and 
my wife poured out my tea by mistake 
into the slop bason. I had to drink it, 
lest, as my wife’s mother said, “it 
should be wasted,” though the hot 
water with which the bason had been 
half-filled before made my tea very 
weak. 

“That's the first step gained,” said 
my wife’s mother. “ Now, what dress 
will you go in?” 

“TY am sure I can’t tell. I suppose 
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there’s no uniform for a Russia mer- 
chant ?” 

“ Russia fiddlesticks !” said my wife’s 
mother. ‘What a pity now you had 
not joied the Volunteer movement 
when we so much wished it.” 

Here let me say that neither my 
wife nor my wife’s mother had ever 
wished any such thing. I had wished 
it when we were first married, but my 
wife’s mother would not hear of it. 

“No, no!” she said, “no soldiering 
for me. First this Volunteering will 
take you away from business in time 
of peace, and when the French or the 
Germans come to cut all our throats, 
you'll have yours cut, and then who, I 
should like to know, is to support the 
family ?” 

Then my wife and my wife’s mother 
had.an anxious discussion, in which very 
vain regrets were expressed that I had 
not been in the Guards, or the Excise, 
or the Queen’s household, and so been 
spared the expense of buying a Court 
suit ; but the end was that I had to go 
to my tailor, who, like an honest man, 
confessed that he had never made a 
Court suit in his life, and least of all 
expected to “ build” one for me. 

“Tt can’t be helped, Tape,” I said, 
“the ladies wish me to go, and I am 

0 - 

“Oh, if the ladies wish it, of course 
we must yield,” said the polite Mr. 
Tape. “T’ll just step down to my 
friend, Mr. Measure, the West-end 
tailor, and look at his book of Court 
dresses, and see that you have the 
correct thing ; but,” he added, gravely, 
“T think you will find it very ex- 
pensive.” 

“T must have it, whatever it costs,” 
I said, conjuring up my wife’s mother 
in a fit of angina pectoris ; but I own 
in these hard times I went home rather 
crestfallen and very pale. - 

“What's the matter, George?” cried 
my wife, and “ What’s the matter?” 
re-echoed my wife’s mother. 

“Tape says it will be very expensive.” 

“Tape be——” said my wife’s mother 
with a blank which the reader may fill 
up with any form of words he pleases. 
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“ As if we could not afford to go to 
Court just for once in our lives,” said 
my wife. 

“Yes, my dear,” said my wife’s 
mother; “and think of the meanness 
of the man who stops to count the cost, 
when his going to Court may form an 
era in his life, and when the Lord 
Chamberlain will probably say when 
he sees the gallant bearing of George 
when he is presented, ‘a man of such 
noble manners must have a beauteous 
wife,’ and then we shall receive a gilt- 
edged card, commanding the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Hopkins at 
a Court ball at Buckingham Palace, 
Think, I say, of the meanness of a 
man with this splendid prospect before 
him stopping to count the cost of a 
paltry uniform.” 

“T told Tape I must have it, what- 
ever it cost.” 

“ Quite right ; quite right,” said my 
wife’s mother. ‘ George, when I talked 
of meanness, you know I meant Tape, 
and no one else,” 

In a few days Tape came early before 
breakfast with my uniform, as he called 
it, and he brought it in two boxes and 
a long oilskin cover, which my eldest 
son, a boy of great forwardness, thought 
must contain a fishing-rod. 

“ Look ’ere, sir,” said Tape, tapping 
one of the tin boxes of a triangular . 
shape, “what do you think is inside 
this?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell.” 

“This is your cocked ‘at. This you 
must wear on your ’ed.” 

“T did not think a cocked hat ne- 

” 

“So necessary” said Tape, “that Mr. 
Measure says, ‘You'd be turned out of 
the leveed y one of the beefeaters before 
you'd gone a yard, if you did not have 
your cocked hat in your ‘and.’ Just 
look at it, isn’t it a beauty ?” 

I did look at it, and it certainly 
looked very fine. It was of black 


c 


beaver, frizzled up with a crest of white 
feathers, and it was all guarded with 
gold lace. 

“ And this is what you must wear at 
your side, sir,” said Jape, unstrapping 
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the oilskin case and producing a 
sword, the pummel and hilt and scab- 
bard of which were richly, if not 
chastely, gilt. 

“Shall I draw it, sir?” said Tape. 

But before I could answer, a voice 
behind me cried— 

“No, no, let that sword never be 
unsheathed save against the enemies of 
our country.” Both Tape and I turned 
round, and beheld my wife’s mother 
in her dressing gown, who, hearing of 
the tailor’s arrival, could not contain her 
feelings and her curiosity to see the new 
uniform which was to bring such honour 
on the family. 

“ Now for the uniform,” said Tape, 
as he unlocked the other tin box of an 
oblong shape. 

“This,” he went on, as he held up 
the coat, “is a real work of art, and 
do you know, sir, it was all the easier 
to make because Mr. Measure found out 
you was in the royal service ?” 

“The royal service!” Iexclaimed. “TI 
never was in the royal service.” 

“ Ah! but you are, sir, though with- 
out knowing it. Don’t you belong to 
the firm of Blogg, Hopkins and Dipps, 
wholesale and retail Russia merchants 
in the City ?” 

“T do,” I said. 

“ Well then, sir, that firm is one of 
the Queen’s tallow merchants, and you 
are one of her Majesty’s servants, and 
this is your proper uniform. None of 
your miserable Court dresses, but a real 
Civil Service uniform.” 

“T always knew that this would be 
a proud day,” said my wife’s mother ; 
“T should not be surprised if you had 
a right to the ‘private entrée in your 
official capacity.” 

“But just look at the bi tuty,” said 
Tape, holding up the coat, and, saving my 
wife’s mother’s presence, the unmen- 
tionables also. ‘‘’Ere’s a nap, and ’ere’s 
gold lace, and ’ere’s oak leaves, and 
’ere’s a broad gold stripe down each 
leg!” 

What could we do, my wife’s mother 
and myself, to whom was now added 
my wife, but admire the uniform and 
the sword ; my own admiration I admit 


being somewhat dashed by the con- 
sciousness that this uniform of the 
royal household would cost me a pretty 
penny. 

Strange to say my wife’s mother never 
asked a word as to the cost of the 
uniform, but, turning sharply on Tape, 
demanded sternly— 

“ And what’s the good of those tin 
boxes, I should like to know ? ” 

“Them,” said Tape, with great pre- 
sence of mind,—he had not seen enough 
of my wife’s mother to know all the 
real terror of her presence—“ them is to 
protect the uniform and the cocked 
‘at against the hinclemency of the hair. 
Suppose Mr, H. ’ere’was ordered off by 
the Queen to Russia to buy bristles for 
the brooms and brushes of the ’ousehold, 
why, it stands to reason he’d take his 
uniform with him. If he didn’t put it in 
a tin box, the hair in Russia—I mean the 
hair of the hatmosphere, not the ’air of 
the ’ed—is.so cold, it would shrivel up 
all this gold lace like young taturs in a 
frost. Likewise if he were ordered to 
Hafrica to buy palm oil, there the 
hair is so damp that his uniform would 
be spoilt. That’s why tin boxes is 
necessary, leastways that’s what Mr. 
Measure says.” 

That evening I tried on my uniform, 
and my sword and my cocked hat, and 
not only my wife—dear easy thing—but 
my wife’s mother also, declared they 
never saw anything half so noble in 
their life ; and, “to think,” they added, 
“of your having a uniform all this 
time, and we knowing nothing about it.” 

I must confess, however, that the 
children were not so complimentary, 
for I overheard our eldest girl say to 
her brother as they went up to bed 
after the exhibition, “Papa is very 
like one of the Lord Mayor's foot- 
men whom we saw at the show last 
Lord Mayor's Day.” 

And now the awful day was approach- 
ing. Having the uniform made was 
passive. The time for action had 
almost come. Every day my wife’s 
mother looked anxiously at the extracts 
from the Gazette in the paper, and at 
last she read out— 
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“Any nobleman or gentleman who 
proposes to be presented must leave at 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office, St. James’s 
Palace, before twelve o'clock, two clear 
days before the levee, a card with his 
name written thereon, and with the 
name of the nobleman or gentleman by 
whom he is to be presented. In order 
to carry out the existing regulations, 
that no presentation can be made at a 
levee excepting by a person actually at- 
tending that levee, it isalso necessary that 
an intimation from the nobleman or 
gentleman who is to make the presen- 
tation of his intention to be present 
should accompany the presentation card 
above referred to, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Queen for Her Majesty’s 
approbation. It is Her Majesty’s com- 
mand that no presentations shall be 
made at the levee except in accordance 
with the above regulations. It is 


particularly requested that in every 
ease the names be very distinctly 
written upon the cards to be delivered 
to the Lord Chamberlain, in order that 
there may be no difficulty in announcing 


them to His Royal Highness.” 

“ There, George,” she said, “now you 
know what you have got to do.” 

All I can say is, whether she read so 
fast that I was dazed, or whether I was 
paralyzed with fear, that I could only 
gasp out, “ What have I got to do?” 
convulsively turning as it were by 
instinct to my wife’s mother. 

“Do, why to go to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office, at St. James’s Palace, and 
obey his instructions like a man.” 

To the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
accordingly I went, though to tell the 
truth I would much rather have gone 
to the family dentist. 

I am not very good at finding places 
and offices, and besides I knew little of 
St. James's Palace. Though my firm 
has the honour of being one of the 
Queen’s tallow chandlers, I personally 
know little of the palace which we help 
to light. To me, therefore, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office was hard to find, 
but the sentries and the police were 
kind, and at last I made my way to the 
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dreaded portal, in what, I am told, is 
called the Stable Yard. 

Though our firm is rich Yam buta 
junior partner, and not rolling in wealth, 
but I would willingly have given £20 
sooner than beard the Lord Chamberlain 
in his den. Still there I was, and the 
step must be made, or what would my 
wife’s mother say? I entered therefore, 
the door was wide open, and a very 
kind official told me to turn into aroom 
on the right, where I saw two or three 
young men not unlike our clerks in the 
City, and to my surprise, not in uni- 
form. At first I said nothing, till one 
of them blandly asked me what I 
wanted. 

“TI wish to be presented at the next 
levee,” said I, covered with confusion. 

“ Then,” said the official very kindly 
to reassure me, for I am sure he saw 
that I was ready to faint, “ you must 
produce the assent in writing of the 
person who is to present you.” 

Fortunately I had both my presenta- 
tion card and Mr. Daft’s letter ready, so 
I produced them and handed them to 
the official. 

“Is this an official presentation?” 
said the functionary. 

“ Oh, no!” I said ; for it occurred to 
me that if I said I was one of Her 
Majesty’s servants they would tell me 
that the Lord Steward must present — 
me. 
“Oh, no,” I replied, “the Hon. Mr. 
Daft is a friend of our family.” 

“ Very well,” said the official. “ Leave 
your card and Mr. Daft’s letter of assent. 
Your name will then be submitted to 
Her Majesty, and when you come to the 
levee be sure you bring two cards with 
you on which your name and the words 
‘Presented by the Hon. Percy Daft’ are 
legibly written ; one of these cards must 
be given up on entering the palace, the 
other you must retain to be handed to 
the Lord Chamberlain who reads it out 
when you are presented to His Royal 
Highness.” 

“Ts that all that I shall have to do?” 

‘“‘ That is all,” said the bland official, 
and accordingly I departed full of grati- 
tude to him for not refusing my name 

8 
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on the spot, and feeling very much like a 
boy quitting the dentist’s house without 
having so much as had one tooth stopped. 

I suppose I looked very radiant when 
I got home, for both my wife and my 
wife’s mother said they never saw me 
look so happy in my life. 

At last there was only one day left 
before the levee, or rather one day and 
a dies non, a Saturday and a Sunday, for 
that levee, as all the world knows, was 
heldon a Monday. Up to this time my 
respected senior partner, Mr. Blogg, 
knew nothing of my intention to be 
presented, though" he must have sus- 
pected that there was something in the 
wind from my occasional absences from 
business. 

He is a man, I grieve to say it, wholly 
given up to tallow and bristles. If he 
dreams of anything it is of huge vats of 
“yellow candle,” bought at 48s. and 
retailed at 54s.; or of measles in the 
Ukraine which makes the hogs’ bristles 
fall off. Of all the chapters in the 
Bible the one in which he takes the 
most interest is that 9th chapter of 
Exodus, which begins by narrating the 
plagues of Egypt—how the flax and the 
barley were smitten, while the wheat 
and rye were spared; and when he 
hears it read in church he chuckles to 
think that with the grain safe it might 
be possible to show a good balance at 
the year’s end, even though the flax and 
the hemp failed. As for bristles, he can 
never quite forgive the Jews for eschew- 
ing pork, and banishing his favourite 
commodity from Holy Writ. Though 
loath to run him down, I am constrained 
to say that he has a dull, unimaginative 
soul, and that his intellectual horizon is 
narrow and confined. 

This is the man who is virtually my 
master, and of whom I stand almost as 
much in awe asI do of my mother-in- 
law. 

“T am thinking, sir—” I began, but 
before I could finish my sentence he 
looked up from the ledger in which he 
was just then checking some long 
account, and regarded me so ferociously 
that I faltered and stopped short. 

“ Thinking of what, Mr. Hopkins ?” 
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“Of going to Court and being pre- 
sented.” 

“ Of going to Court ! and why should 
you go to Court, Mr. Hopkins?” just 
as sternly as my wife’s mother had 
maintained the strict contradictory, that 
I must go to Court. 

“It is the wish of Mrs. Hopkins and of 
Mrs. Jones, my wife’s mother, sir ; and 
I may mention I am going on Monday.” 

“And that’s the day on which we 
expect to hear that the navigation of 
the Neva is opened, and we hope to buy 
by telegram cargoes of bristles and 
tallow free on board.” 

Here my senior partner heaved a 
deep sigh, and continned— 

“And when do you expect to be 
back here, Mr. Hopkins ?” 

“ That, sir, depends on the Prince of 
Wales and the Lord Chamberlain. I 
thought that as the Royal Tallow 
Chandlers we could not omit to con- 
gratulate His Royal Highness on his 
safe return, and Mrs. Jones thinks so 
too.” 

I only wish my wife’s mother had 
been in our counting-house to hear the 
whistle which my respected senior 
partner gave when he heard her name. 
He said nothing personal, however, to 
her; he only whistled her down, and 
then went on, “ Pray, Mr. Hopkins, if 
it is the duty of the firm to congratulate 
the Prince of Wales, why is it that I 
have not undertaken that duty ?” 

**T am sure I cannot tell, sir.” 

“But I can, Mr. Hopkins. It is 
because I am not a fool, and—” he 
added fiercely—‘ because I have no 
mother-in-law to lord it over me in my 
own house.” 

Having said this he returned to his 
ledger and spoke no more, only mutter- 
ing every now and then sometiing to 
himself. Seeing he was in no placable 
mood I left him to himself; but I can 
truly say that I was very thankful when 
the office closed for the night, and I 
was free to go home. 

The next day was Sunday, that blessed 
day when the senior partner betook 
himself to his abode at Hornsey, and 
when my mother-in-law sometimes went 
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three times to church. As I sat in my 
pew I seemed to see myself side by side 
with our member, the Hon. Percy Daft, 
proceeding in all the glory of our uni- 
forms—he is a Deputy Lieutenant—and 
both falling on our knees before the 
Prince, kissing his hand, graciously ex- 
tended to us, and even bedewing it 
with our tears of love and loyalty. In 
this feeling I had even—again at the 
instigation of my wife's mother— 
written our member a friendly note, 
begging him to inform me at what 
hour I should meet him at the gate of 
the Palace, so that he might present me 
to the Prince of Wales. 

“Tt is the duty as well as the pleasure 
of members of Parliament,” said my 
wife’s mother, “to show these little 
attentions to their constituents, else why 
do we return them to Parliament ?” 

Dear me, what a time Parliament will 
have of it if my wife’s mother ever gets 
her rights and has a vote for the 
borough of Swillington ! 

I am sorry to say that after church, 
where my devotions were much dis- 


turbed by these visions, my excitement 


rather got worse than better. In the 
afternoon the ladies went again, but I 
stayed at home, and, I regret to add, 
desecrated the Sabbath by trying on 
my uniform, and rehearsing the act of 
presentation, in which my eldest girl 
with my cocked hat on her head played 
the part of the Prince of Wales, and 
my eldest boy that of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, holding my walking-stick in his 
hand as a wand of office. 

All that day I had little appetite. 
Dinner and tea were alike wasted on 
me, and at night I had fitful dreams, 
starting bolt upright in bed and sadly 
disturbing the rest of Mrs. Hopkins. 

In the morning I awoke early, and 
was up and dressed before the post 
came, and then and there received my 
first blow. 

Into the letter-box a letter was 
dropped, and I knew at a glance it was 
in the handwriting of our member. 
Tearing it open I read as follows :— 

“Mr. Percy Daft presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. Hopkins, and is unable 
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to make any engagement as to meeting 
him at the levee. It is not usual for 
those who present gentlemen to be 
personally present when those gentlemen 
are presented. It is enough if they 
attend the same levee.” 

I stood staring blankly at this dry 
note wit) all its “presents and presenta- 
tions” for some time, till I was brought 
to myself by my wife’s mother, who 
had again descended the stairs in her 
dressing-gown to intercept the letters, 
but on this occasion I had been the 
early worm. 

To see the letter and to snatch it out 
of my hand and to read it were 
simultaneous acts on the part of that 
determined woman. 

“George,” she said, “ we shall have 
to vote yellow instead of blue at the 
next election,” and as she said this she 
spapped her fingers at an imaginary 
Mr. Daft. 

“How am I ever to make my way 
through the levee by myself?” I said, 
and tears began to fill my eyes. 

“George,” said my wife’s mother, 
“you must show yourself a man on 
this as on other occasions. It is very 
mean of our member to refuse you his 
company, but what of that? Eat your 
breakfast, and then we will dress you 
and you shall go to the levee in a cab.” 

Well, I ate my breakfast and smoked . 
a pipe in our yard at the back of the 
house, and then having completed my 
toilet alone till the bounds of pro- 
priety were reached, my wife and my 
wife’s mother came in, and at once 
a great contest arose as to how my 
sword was to be worn. I am, I am 
ashamed to say, left-handed ; with that 
hand I do everything, and with my right 
little or nothing. The question now 
arose whether I was to wear my sword 
on my left or my right side. It was in 
vain that my wife’s mother quoted the 
verse in the Psalms: “Gird thee with 
thy sword upon thy thigh;” for that 
leit the question still open, and besides, 
swords are not now girded on the thigh, 
or if they are, are very likely to trip 
the sword-bearer up. 

On the whole my wife was for doing: 
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what the rest of the world did. “ He 
will never want to use it,” she said ; 
“let us gird it on his left side.” 

“Ah, but,” said my mother-in-law, 
“if something happened—if he met a 
mad bull, for instance, and had to use 
it, and it turned out that he couldn’t 
draw it on that side, and so was gored 
to death—how silly we should look.” 

This and my unfortunate natural 
left-handedness settled the matter, and 
my sword was girded on my right side 
so that I might be able to draw it; but 
I am afraid from the look the cabman 
gave me that I looked a sad guy. 

The sword being girt and my white 
neckcloth tied, at the ends of which 
and on the cuffs of my coat my wife’s 
mother insisted on stitching lappets of 
lace which she produced from the family 
treasures, it only remained to put on my 
uniform, stiff with gold lace, and that 
act accomplished—if ever there was a 
human hog-in-armour, there stood one 
before my wife’s cheval-glass. 

“ Now! dear George,” said my wife, 
“nothing remains but to put on your 
cocked-hat and then you will be 
perfect.” 

“ How noble he looks!” murmured 
my wife’s mother. “I do hope the 
Blackadders over the way will see him 
as he steps into the cab! How asto- 
nished they will be!” 

But now there was no more time left 
for admiration. Up rattled a four-wheeler 
to the door, called by our faithful 
parlour-maid. Down stairs I tripped as 
fast as I could, but that odious sword 
would get between my legs. 

“ Have you got your cards ?” shrieked 
my wife’s mother from the first floor. 

“ Yes, yes!” I cried, and in another 
moment I stood on our doorstep, paused 
to gather up my sword, stuff my cocked- 
hat firmly on my head, and then dashed 
into the cab. 

“Where to?” said the driver. 

“To St. James’s Palace,” I cried ; 
“to the levee.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the cabby, “one 
of Her Majesty’s servants going to wait 
at Court ?” 

“Just so: drive fast, my man.” 


Away we rumbled ; but to me the cab 
seemed to fly like an express train till 
we got into a file of carriages in St. 
James’s Street. To tell the relief which 
my feelings underwent when I saw a 
general, as I thought by the splendour 
of his uniform, in a hansom close to me, 
no tongue can tell. 

At last we got to the entrance of the 
palace nearly opposite to the German 
Chapel. How my heart sunk within 
me as I alighted, and stood before two 
superior beings all in crimson and gold, 
who calmly surveyed me as I paid my 
fare. 

**Move on, move on,” they said to 
the cabman, while they motioned to me 
to walk in and mount the staircase, 
Inside were exons and gentlemen at 
arms, and a whole host of men in every 
uniform under the sun, all resolutely 
bent on pressing onward, and forcing 
their way up stairs. All this time I had 
kept my cocked hat on my head as the 
safest place for it in that throng, till at 
last one of those gentlemen in crimson 
and gold whispered— 

“It is not etiquette to be covered in 
the palace,” and I had at once to take 
the hint and doff my cocked hat. 

I was now wedged into a crowd much 
denser than I was ever in at the Crystal 
Palace, and much worse behaved. I 
was always saying to myself, “ If these 
are gentlemen, why don’t they behave 
as such?” Now a big burly man tore 
on and took the skin off my ear on his 
epaulet. Then a heavy dragoon, with 
spurs like an old gamecock, struck 
them into my calf. As for squeezes 
and pushes and buffets they were end- 
less, and my ribs were black and blue. 
So we slowly made our way step by 
step till we reached the level of the 
first floor, and saw behind a barrier 
a stern official ready to _ receive 
our first cards. Those who, like the 
foolish virgins, of whom my wife's 
mother is so fond of speaking, had not 
got their cards ready written, had here 
to stop and write them while we passed 
on into a waiting-room with triumph. 
When I say with triumph, let me add 
not all of us, and least of all myself. 
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As I proceeded along the corridor 
rejoicing in comparative freedom from 
spurs and epaulets, I was aware of a 
serious-looking official—I think he wore 
a blue and gold coat something like my 
own—who scanned me narrowly, and 


then making straight at me, said very 


politely, but very resolutely— 

“ Sir, your dress is not according to 
regulation. Lace lappets and ruffles are 
not allowed to be worn at levees or Court 
balls, and if I did my duty Ishould not 
allow you to proceed till you had taken 
them off.” 

And here let me say how hampered 
I was in this part of the proceedings by 
the iniquity of Tape. The wretch had 
never so much as put one pocket into 
my coat. I only discovered this at the 


last moment when I was rushing out of 
the house, and what I was to do with 
my wife’s mother’s lace if that ruthless 
official tore it off I cold not tell. 

‘Oh, sir,” I said in accents which 
would have melted a heart of stone, 
“do suffer me to proceed. 


It is the 
first time that I have ever been here; 
pray forgive a first fault.” 

“You may proceed and take the 
consequences. What the Lord Chamber- 
lain or the Deputy Chamberlain or any of 
the other authorities may say when you 
get farther on, I am sure I cannot tell. 
All I say is, proceed under protest. I 
see, too, you have got your sword on 
the wrong side,” and then he laughed. 

This was the last kick that roused 
the lion that lurks in the soul of all the 
Hopkinses. I replied, therefore, with 
great severity, but I hope with equal 
dignity— 

“I wear my sword on that side 
because I am left-handed, and cannot 
draw it with my right.” 

“No one requires you to draw it in 
Her Majesty’s palace,” said the official, 
with an air that would have done 
honour to the Lord Chamberlain him- 
self. ‘“ But pass on, sir, pray pass on,” 
he added, as though I and not he had 
been stopping the way, and keeping a 
host of presentations back. 

From this point, I must confess 
it, my position became very painful. 
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At every turn I fancied that I should 
come upon the Lord Chamberlain or 
some of his myrmidons who would not 
be sv lenient to me as his subordinate. 
How my heart heaved when at the end 
of the corridor I beheld an aged, portly 
man, bearing a halberd in his hand, 
and clad in gorgeous attire. - 

“ Pray tell me,” I said to my next 
fellow-sufferer, a portly man in a green 
and gold uniform, which some one 
afterwards told me was that of a Scottish 
Archer, “ Pray tell me is that the Lord 
Chamberlain, that I see yonder ?” 

“No, sir, it is not; but just one of 
the beefeaters,” 

Beefeater or not, that beefeater or 
yeoman of the guard was very good to 
me, and when in the crush through the 
doorway my cocked hat fell, and was 
just about to be trodden under foot, 
that veteran beefeater stooped and 
picked it up for me. 

“Tell me,” I said to him, “how far 
off is the Lord Chamberlain ?” 

“Oh! a good way yet, sir. It may 
be three rooms, for this is a crowded 
levee.” 

About this time, even though in sore 
dread of the eye of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, I began to wish the end were come. 
Nay, how I wished I had never put 
my foot into such a throng, and I even 
abused my wife’s mother mentally. . 

But had I wished to retreat, there 
was no going back. Before and be- 
hind me alike, was a huge crowd, all 
bent on reaching the Prince as soon 
as possible at whatever cost. It would 
make anyone but a hatter or a tailor 
weep to think how many cocked hats 
perished, or were lost to their owners 
on that day ; how many uniforms torn 
and tattered; and what added to our 
misery was that in each room or pen 
through which we passed was a side 
strip railed off and guarded by watch- 
ful beefeaters ; along which, while we 
were being suffocated and crushed to 
death, some few privileged persons 
passed and discoursed gaily at their 
ease. If my wife’s mother had been 
there she would have thought of the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, but for 
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myself [ could only think of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. Nor did it increase 
my comfort to see in this side 
paradise our member the Hon. Percy 
Daft, who, as I afterwards learnt, was 
“about the household” of some one of 
our princes, and so had the private 
entrée. There he was as cool as a 
cucumber, while I was hot as pepper. 

Now as I have confessed so much, [ 
may as well say that I never heard of 
an entrée before, except as a made 
dish ; but it was easy to see that this 
kind of entrée was just as nice as, if 
not nicer than, the other. 

Of course I tried to catch the eye 
of our member, but somehow or other 
he always looked the wrong way, and 
there I stood, made still more hot by 
the feeling that within a few feet of me 
was the very man who was to present 
me, and yet I could not get him to 
recognize me. 

But all things have an end, and even 
a levee, and the end was now coming. 
After rushing and crushing in and out 
of several pens, at last we came to a 
room in which the pen ended in some- 
thing like an eeltrap, in a narrow 
space railed off, into which not more 
than two and two could pass at a time 
side by side. This went on through 
another doorway, and beyond that door- 
way we saw a welcome signal. These 
were those happy souls who, having 
been presented and done their duty to 
the Prince, had received his gracious 
bow, and then passed on into the 
room from which our eeltrap was railed 
off. 

But we had no time to envy their 
good fortune. Our time was now coming, 
our second cards were drawn from 
pockets by those who were lucky enough 
to have them, and from cocked hats by 
those who had not. Weare now on the 
very threshold of royalty, and we can hear 
the voices of the Chamberlains as they 
pass the cards on to the Lord Chamber- 
lain. With a great. flutter I produced 
my card which had got sadly battered 
in the mélée through which I and my 
cocked hat had passed. 

I had scarce time to look about me, 
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but still I saw just before me one or two 
Indian gentlemen whose attire seemed 
to consist, besides their turbans, of two 
dressing-gowns of different patterns, 
worn one before and one behind. Among 
them was a most decided Red Indian, 
all feathers and doeskin robes and beads, 
and it occurred to me even in the agony 
of my fright, that the Lord Chamberlain 
would find Hopkins an easier name to 
read than those of these red and yellow 
gentlemen. What befell the yellow 
sort I know not, but it so happened 
that the red variety was just before me. 
I now saw the way in which presenta- 
tions were made; a deputy’s deputy takes 
your card, who passes it on to another 
deputy, and that deputy hands it to the 
Lord Chamberlain, who calls out the 
name. 

Now there was only one between me 
and the prince. 

“ Pa-ha-ba-bo-Peep, the great sheep- 
shearer, presented by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies,” called out the 
Lord Chamberlain, and with that the 
untutored savage bowed gracefully to 
the Prince and passed on. 

My turn came next, and I was pre- 
pared to follow his example as the Lord 
Chamberlain called out— 

“Mr, George Hopkins, presented by 
the Hon. Perey Daft,” but, as ill luck 
would have it, that unhappy wrong-sided 
sword got between my legs and tripped 
me up, and I fell flat or rather on all 
fours at the feet of the Prince of Wales. 
If I had had presence of mind I should 
have recovered myself and kissed his 
feet, but I had no presence of mind, 
and so I lay there and grovelled till the 
Lord Chamberlain’s deputy’s deputy 
picked me up, and passed me on, while 
the Prince and the Duke of Edinburgh 
and the Duke of Connaught and the 
Duke of Cambridge, were convulsed 
with laughter. As for the Lord Cham- 
berlain, he would have laughed too if 
he could, but Lord Chamberlains never 
laugh ; their office is far too serious to 
admit of any such levity. 

Passing on I encountered all the 
Queen’s ministers and all the Foreign 
Ambassadors standing bolt upright 
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with their backs against the wall, 
and they all laughed—no! not all, Mr. 
Disraeli preserved his usual sphynx face, 
and did not even smile; but some of 
the others roared and held their sides. 
I ought of course to have been very 
glad that one of the house of Hopkins 
had afforded so much amusement to the 
Royal Family and the great Officers of 
State, but it did not strike me so at the 
time. On one thing I did congratulate 
myself, and that was that the Lord 
Chamberlain had not made any remark 
on my dress, and that he had allowed 
me to pass and be presented unchal- 
lenged. 

I was making my exit from my place 
of torment with some little satisfaction 
on this score, and rejoicing at the thought 
of seeing my name in the paper next 
morning, when in the last corridor I 
met the same stern official who had 
already warned me, and who seemed on 
the watch for me. 

“Your name is Hopkins, sir, I 
think ?” 

“Tt is,” I faltered. 

“Then, sir, it is my duty to inform 
you, by command of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, that your irregularity in attire has 
attracted public attention, and that your 
case will be considered.” 

With these words he made me a low 
bow and left me. 

Really I was so angry that I could 
have defied the Lord Chamberlain him- 
self. “Let him consider it, if he 
poe I said to myself. In this mood 

emerged from the palace, walked to 
the cab stand and got home about four 
o'clock. 

As I rattled up to the door, I saw my 
wife and my wife’s mother with anxious 
faces looking over the blind in the 
drawing-room 

“Ts it all right, and were you pre- 
sented?” they both cried. 

“All is right,” I said; “and I was 
presented ; but for heaven’s sake let me 
have some Apollinaris and brandy.” 

That refreshing draught over, I told 
them all, omitting of course any part of 
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the proceedings which told against 
myself. 

“How grand it will be to see your 
name in the paper to-morrow morning ! 
won't that astonish the Blackadders ?” 
said my wife’s mother. 

I was tired as a dog and went early 
to bed. I was late for breakfast next 
morning, the paper had just come, and 
my wife’s mother was reading the pre- 
sentations. In a little while she had 
read them over, and throwing the Z'imes 
down she shrieked : 

“ Why, George, your name is not in 
the paper at all!” 

I seized the paper frantically and 
looked, but it was no good, there was 
no “ George Hopkins ” amongst the pres- 
entations. 

“Tt is all an oversight of course.” 
said my wife’s mother, recovering herself ; 
“but we will set it straight ; and you 
shall have a paragraph all to yourself, 
stating ‘The name of Mr. George Hop- 
kins was accidentally omitted among 
those presented to His Royal Highness 
at the levee on Monday last.’” 

So we wrote the paragraph and sent 
it to the editor; but next morning what 
we read in the Zimes, in large print, 
under the Court Circular was this—“The 
presentation of Mr. George Hopkins at 
the last levee is cancelled, because he 
appeared improperly attired on that . 
occasion.” 

Let me draw a veil over the uproar in 
the family which followed this cruel 
announcement. When I got to the City 
I saw at once that my senior partner 
and all the clerks knew it by their mali- 
cious smiles, As for the Blackadders 
over the way, we fortunately do not 
know what they thought because we do 
not visit them. 

Whether Mr. Tape’s bill for my uni- 
form, which came to over £200, was 
any alleviation to the family grief, I 
leave the reader to guess; but if this 
touching and truthful story should 
deter any tallow or other monger from 
being presented at Court, it will have 
done good service to the public. 
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“Don’r put all your theology into your 
Jirst sermon ; you will want some of it 
for your second.” Such was the advice 
once given in my hearing by the late 
Bishop of Winchester to his candidates 
for Deacon’s Orders, seated round his 
large horse-shoe dining-table. Fe added, 
“Mind you are not dull in your style 
of preaching ; it is very easy to be dull; 
the generality of people ave dull.” 

As regards the ordinary Sunday ser- 
mon, most of the laity will fully agree 
with him, and did they live in Oxford, 
and watch the way in which clergymen 
are manufactured, they would easily 
understand the causes of this wretched 
flatness of discourse. A young man of 
no great ability can in three years 
scramble through the minimum of 
classics ; answer a few questions on the 
subject-matter of four and a half books 
of Aristotle’s Ethics ; cram up a small 
allowance of Bible facts ; “ pass,” often 
by the skin of his teeth, as Job says, 
the terrible ordeal of the examiners ; 
skim through a regulation list of books 
for ordination ; learn up a certain stock 
of biblical or sacrificial phrases, to be 
served up according to the well-known 
views of the Bishop, and, donning a 
suit of black, be ordained, and turned 
out to act as a fully fledged parson, 
often sent directly to minister to the 
needs of a poor and populous parish. 

The next Sunday the youngster, 
“sworn in” at the age of twenty-three 
to defend a number of enormous pro- 
positions which he has _ swallowed 
wholesale, having very likely never 
written an essay in his life, nor said 
one grammatical sentence in public; 
whose only speech has been made in 
returning thanks on behalf of the 
bridesmaids at some wedding in the 
long vacation ; utterly ignorant of life, 
of men and things, stands up, and in a 
cold perspiration of terror, lets off a col- 
lection of platitudes about some obvious 
fact or incomprehensible dogma; or 
else delivers a curious medley of texts, 


bad philosophy, inapt similes, ridicu- 
lous assertions, and tremulous appeals, 
enough to dumbfounder the simple folk, 
and convulse the educated hearers. 

This striking result is caused not 
seldom by the poor stripling having 
made a sort of Irish stew of New- 
man, Robertson, and Sadler, served 
up with a little gravy of his own. 
But after one or two Sundays have 
passed, the dull drab of the man’s 
mind is clearly apparent (one can’t go 
on poaching for ever). Still if the curate 
be hard-working among the poor, quiet 
and inoffensive in society, and thorough- 
ly orthodox in his dress, people get to 
like him “out of the pulpit,” and for 
the sake of his honest toil and good in- 
tentions, patiently sit under him and 
endure his nonsense week by week. 

I observe that many of these young 
gentlemen take refuge in what may be 
termed the “‘ Salad Sermon ;” the text 
is picked from the Gospel, mixed up 
with the Epistle, flavoured with the 


Lessons, and garnished with the Col- 


lect ; his hearers are then invited to 
observe the wisdom of Mother Church 
in her “admirable selections,” and to 
follow the blessed guidance she affords 
in her round of Fast and Festival. 
Then there is the concordance kind 
of sermon, easily concocted, and cap- 
able of being produced to any length 
in a straight line. The subject, say, is 
Love ; you copy out forty or fifty texts 
in which the word love occurs; you 
remind the people that it is synony- 
mous with charity ; this enables you to 
produce a fresh stock of places in the 
Bible mentioning charity ; you speak of 
it as the basis of “all that has been 
done for us, all we can do for one 
another.” At the close you make a 
series of applications, beginning with 
interjections, thus—‘‘ Oh, my friends! 
Oh, beloved! Oh, young man! Oh, 
sinner! Oh, halting one!” Then lean 
forward in the pulpit, drop one hand 
over the side, turn up your eyes, and 
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ask your flock to carry home the 
“blessed thought” (or the awful 
thought, if you are preaching on Hate), 
and chew the cud of reflection upon it 
in the stillness of the secret chamber, 
or the silent hours of the night, adding 
(as though it were a new and original 
idea), in slow and solemn tones, “ It’s 
for you, for me, for all.” 

But, after all, the “Cerberus Ser- 
mon” is the most wearying when en- 
dured Sunday after Sunday. To be told 
ad infinitum, no matter what may be 
the subject under discussion, that this 
question naturally divides itself into three 
heads is very tiring ; the scaffolding of the 
sermon is somewhat thus: “These are 
times requiring a man to have a clear 
idea on this all-important subject ; it 
will be well, then, to state what it is 
not at the outset.” Take a “ Temple,” 
for instance, anything will answer the 
purpose — “This, Beloved is not a 
Chapel, not a Synagogue, not even a 
Church, but a Temple; clearly under- 
stand to-day we are speaking of a 7'em- 
ple.” This line of talk for ten minutes; 
then another ten minutes are spent in 
describing the shape and the furniture 
of a Temple ; what a Temple really is 
in its essence ; lastly, how we, under 
the New Dispensation, may all of us 
become Temples, Holy Temples, ever- 
lasting Z’emples. 

But second only in its weariness is 
the stock Saint’s Day sermon of the 
young Ritualist, when he has to preach 
about the least prominent of the Apo- 
stles—“Of this follower little or nothing 
is said in Holy Writ ; he was, no doubt, 
a humble and devoted member of that 
early band of Christians who first 
went forth beneath the banner of the 
Cross. We can picture him unflinch- 
ingly fighting, unwavering and bold, 
winning a martyr’s crown for the cause 
he loved so well ; he is among the many 
known only to One above in the beauty 
of their lives and their sufferings in 
death.” England being a free country, 
these pictures can be drawn ad libitum, 
the only objection to them being that 
they do not really teach anybody any- 
thing. 

Young bachelor curates seem fasci- 
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nated by such themes as the trials of 
domestic life, the duty of husbands 
and wives, and the best mode of bring- 
ing up children, though their clumsy 
handling of the babe to be baptized 
forms an amusing contrast to their 
words of wisdom. 

In one respect High Church Clergy 
have done good service to the nation ; 
they have spoken out boldly, and called 
“a spade a spade ;” still courage to use 
the simplest word is by no means 
general ; and with many clergymen, to 
be plain and straightforward in their 
pulpit language seems an impossibility. 
I remember quite a sensation running 
through a congregation, when a preacher, 
one evening, instead of talking about 
“ habits of cleanliness,” and the “ neces- 
sity of regular ablution,” remarked that 
“plenty of soap and water had a 
healthy bracing effect upon the body, 
and so indirectly benefited the mind.” 
People were aghast; and looked as 
much as to say, “Come, come, this 
won't do; if Mr. So-and-So really 
means us to wash, we'd better leave the 
Church ; he ought not to say what he 
means in homely words like these ; if 
he insists upon using terms everybody 
can understand we shall have to pro- 
test.” At the time of the Irish Famine, 
no clergyman could bring himself to 
say the word “potato” in the pulpit. - 
Preachers called it “that root, upon 
which so many thousands of God’s 
creatures depended for support, and 
which in His wise purposes had for a 
time ceased to flourish ;” or spoke of 
“that esculent succulent, the loss of 
which had deprived so many hungry 
sinners of their daily sustenance” ; but 
no one said “ potato.” 

But why should it be more irreverent 
to use the word “ potato” in the pulpit 
than to speak of corn, wine, oil, or 
sparrows? In simplicity of expression 
may often be found the secret of true 
dignity and real eloquence; good plain 
words, Saxon ones if possible, mono- 
syllables if to the point, are the best 
and surest way of gaining the ears of a 
congregation. Compare the soporific 
phrases of the ordinary sermon with 
any chapter of the English Bible ; mark 
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how pleasant is the change when a verse 
of Scripture occurs amid the dry, mean- 
ingless verbiage of the preacher, like an 
oasis in the desert. But who shall paint 
the awful suffering inflicted by an ex- 
tempore preacher, unequal to the effort, 
whose one talent seems to be the talent 
of going on? will no one dare to ex- 
postulate, and if so, would he stop? 
He reminds one of the deaf old woman, 
who screamed away to help the church 
choir close to her; when reproved 
(unable to understand the rebuff) she 
answered, “ Not to me be{the praise, it 
is a gijt:” and moreover the sermon is 
generally the same, only with a different 
text. I knew a Calvinistic preacher 
who in his discourses seldom failed to 
speak of the “back settlements of 
eternity,” where in the ages before the 
world was, the elect had been chosen. 
Very few people ought to preach ex- 
tempore, for, without knowing it, they 
generally fall into the same idioms Sun- 
day after Sunday ; they have “a choice 
assortment of stock phrases always on 
hand—country orders promptly sup- 
plied.” But the goods are ever the 
same; like street barrel-organs, they 
play so many tunes, and no more, A 
clergyman friend of mine met an old 
woman one morning after this round 
and round kind of sermon. She said, 
*“ Ah, sir, it were a beautiful sermon, 
it were—so comforting like; it came 
over, and over, and over again.” He 
fled home, and wrote something for the 
Evening Service. 

Only a clergyman with a clever, can- 
did wife should be permitted to indulge 
in the “gift” of extempore preaching ; 
he would not be allowed to repeat him- 
self. ‘ But how can we be expected to 
find sound, interesting matter week by 
week, as years go on?” ask the clergy. 
I answer, Study what Dr. Liddon calls 
the “Shakespearean side” of religion ; 
study the book of men and manners 
around you; mark the facts of human 
life ; realize how other people feel, and 
what they have to contend ‘ith ; be on 
the look out for hints ; as the late Dean 
of Canterbury said, “ Put your sermon 
in soak” at the beginning of the week, 
and build up the practical half of it out 


of the experience of your parish. Avoid 
the everlasting type and antitype ser- 
mons, where the stones David used 
against Goliath are made to symbolize 
the Sacraments, or the children of 
Jacob’s concubines to typify modern 
Dissenters. Aim at a practical dis- 
course ; ask the half-dozen leading men 
in your parish for a little help; tell 
them what you propose to preach upon ; 
this will interest them, and bring them 
to church without fail. Let us suppose 
you are going to speak about decision 
of character; the man of business will 
be able to furnish instances, taken from 
his personal experience in past years, 
where hesitation lost, or decision won, 
the fruits of golden opportunities ; he 
will be pretty sure to add a suitable 
anecdote or two ; the village grocer, or 
the Radical shoemaker (shoemakers are 
always Radicals), will in their turn con- 
tribute to your store; the schoolmaster 
and one or two more will assist ; and in- 
stead of bald generalities you will have 
matter more than you require, will have 
gauged the mental calibre of the people, 
and will on Sunday administer medi- 
cines, like a wise physician, after testing 
the pulse of your patients, 

If the clergy would rest upon their 
people, would take them into their con- 
fidence, would catch the ideas floating 
in the atmosphere of their parish and 
work them up into a practical shape, 
the parishioners would listen eagerly, 
and be proud of their share in the ser- 
mon. ‘The isolated parson who walks 
from his study to the pulpit and from 
the pulpit to his study may be a capital 
theologian, but his Sunday guns will 
fire over the heads of his flock. 

Perhaps the best books for a young 
clergyman to read in lieu of the experi- 
ence which can only come in time, would 
be the Arabian Nights, as illustrating 
the Book of Esther, or the history of 
Daniel ; the works of ‘lhackeray, if he 
is preaching to fashionable people ; and 
Dickens’s works, if his sphere of useful- 
ness is among the “ great unwashed.” 
The Father looking daily for the return 
of the Prodigal Son finds a fitting illus- 
tration in the door left open for the 
chance of welcoming back “little Em’ly,” 
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in David Copperfield. Christ drew His 
instruction from things as they were then ; 
following in His steps the clergy ought 
to find the present equivalent to His 
parables ; the letter cannot always be 
kept, the spirit is for all times. Homely 
common sense, speaking out of a full 
heart to a people familiar and friendly, 
about subjects discussed in the week, 
which are perplexing the minds or 
harassing the lives of those who form 
the audience, will never be dull. The 
Bishop of Winchester cautioned his 
clergy against dwelling too much on 
heresies and schisms over and done with 
long ago, in these words : “ Don’t waste 
your time in killing dead devils, but 
spend it in manfully fighting the live 
ones.” 

As regards the delivery of the dis- 
course, we recommend the advice of the 
Scotch pastor, “Cultivate the pause.” 
The best oratorical effect was produced 
on one occasion by an interval of silence 
during which a celebrated preacher was 
trying to remember the lost thread of 
the argument ; afterwards, as he opened 
his lips to apologise to his friends for the 
delay, they congratulated him upon it, 
as having had a very fine effect. 

It is easy in “ Coward’s Castle” to 
pooh-pooh scientific investigation, and 
speak of the leading scientific men as 
“enemies to the Faith,” and “ carried 
about with every blast of vain doctrine ;” 
but the laity would rather hear a clear 
exposition of the points in which they 
are wrong ; an able and temperate ser- 
mon showing the perplexed business- 
man where things were certain ; how to 
receive fresh discoveries, and what were 
the fallacies likely to mislead him; and 
where he might be content to wait for 
more light ; a sermon like this would 
not be dull, but would be thankfully 
and eagerly listened to by the earnest 
men of all classes: it is painful to 
hear again and again that “if you 
once begin to undermine the Bible by 
doubting the accuracy of certain texts, 
the whole foundations of Christianity 
will be shaken;” all we can say is: 
“So much the worse for the foundations 
of Christianity.” The thing is a mere 
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question of fact; a question of evidence 
to be fairly faced ; and the best way of 
“building up” a people in goodness, 
is by picking out the old mortar and 
“ repointing ” the edifice. Give a man a 
preparatory training in weighing evi- 
dence, and the shocks of criticism will 
not make him turn infidel; go on 
ignoring the result of modern research 
as long as you can; teach that every- 
thing in the Bible is equally necessary 
to salvation, and then, when the storm 
comes, it will sweep away the taught, 
‘religion and all ; and the hearers acting 
upon the oft-repeated dogma, “all or 
none,” will find themselves with none. 

Only the other day, a leading clergy- 
man in the “Establishment,” when 
asked if he had seen an able article on 
“Courageand Death,” in the Fortnightly, 
replied, “Oh, no; I never read any 
ephemeral literature.” He certainly 
preaches very ephemeral sermons; but 
to my mind the real need of sermon- 
teaching is to deal with the questions 
now distressing and puzzling people ; 
to supply a healthy antidote to the 
wrong-headed tendencies of the age. 
Handle carefully and fairly the riddles 
of to-day, and earnest men and women 
will bless you; even though an elderly 
spinster or two were to threaten to 
leave the Church, because your style 
differs from that of what they call the . 
old Divines. 

While young clergymen are pushing 
ritualistic details to extravagance, the 
thinking lay world is hungering for 
honest manly advice ; let the clergy as 
asking nothing, and expecting nothing, 
boldly speak out exactly what they 
think, and try, for the sake of their 
flock, to grapple with the intellectual 
problems of the age; and having 
thought out for themselves the bearings 
of a question, an “ ephemeral ” question 
if you will, let them stand up and give 
us the fruits of their reflection, We 
shall hear no more complaints about 
dull sermons then; and the pulpit will 
become a real power, helping to guide 
and form public opinion and individual 
goodness. 

C. H. Grunpy. 








THE FAUST LEGEND. 


Tue once popular delusion which iden- 
tified Faust the magician with Fust or 
Faust, the inventor of the art of printing 
from movable types, is no longer enter- 
tained. It is just possible, however, 
that Faust the printer may have been 
the father of that Faust, professor of 
the black art, around whom have crys- 
tallized all the most remarkable stories 
that had previously been told of other 
magicians from Zoroaster to Simon 
Magus, from Theophilus of Syracuse 
to Robert of Normandy, and from Pope 
Sylvester to Cornelius Agrippa—who 
lived about the same time as the Faust 
endeared to us by poetry, painting, and 
music, and, like that personage, kept a 
black dog. There is nothing to show 
that Faust the printer had dealings with 
the devil ; though he seems to have 
been suspected at one time of corrupt 
practices in that direction. The story 
runs that after perfecting his system 
of printing from independent characters 
Faust went to Paris, where his invention 
was not yet known, and there sold as 
manuscript, and of course at a high 
price, copies of the Latin Bible pro- 
duced by his new and comparatively 
inexpensive method. Faust intended 
to work printing as a secret process, 
and the sale of printed volumes at 
the prices usually charged for volumes 
copied out by hand would, no doubt, 
speedily have enriched him. His cus- 
tomers, however, compared what they 
had bought ; and when it was seen that 
the words and letters in the pretended 
manuscripts were, letter by letter, 
absolutely identicel in shape, it was 
difficult not to conclude that the 
copies had been multiplied by unlawful 
means, Thus John Faust, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, by practising an 
imposition, acquired the character of a 
wizard. 

It is quite certain that John Faust, 


the printer, who, unable to patent 
his invention, had determined to make 
money out of it by applying it to 
his own private ends, was not the 
Faust who, by solemn compact and in 
return for certain immediate advantages, 
gave himself over to Satan. Faust the 
necromancer—calling himself, according 
to some authorities, George, according 
to others, John Faust—may all the 
same have been the printer’s son. The 
period of the magician’s activity dates 
from the end of the fifteenth century ; 
and not later than the beginning of the 
sixteenth we find him installed in the 
chair of magic at the University of 
Cracow. “They are not great magicians 
now,” says Heine’ of contemporary Poles, 
in some remarks on Twardowski, the 
so-called ‘Polish Faust,” who was 
doubtless one and the same person as 
that German Faust who professed 
sorcery at Cracow. The Poles, how- 
ever, must have been terribly addicted 
to magic in the early part of the 
sixteenth century if, as appears to 
have been the case, it was thought 
worth while to maintain at their cele- 
brated university a lecturer on the 
subject. 

One reason for supposing that 
Professor Faust, of Cracow — “ Faust, 
junior,” as he always styled himself— 
may have belonged to the family of 
John Faust, the printer of Mayence, 
is to be found in the Jamentable but 
undeniable fact that he also was given 
to romancing. Far from denying his 
alleged connection with the devil, he 
was in the habit of boasting of his 
influence in that quarter; and he 
openly declared that the victories 
gained by the Emperor's armies ip 


1 See Heine’s preface to his ballet-libretto 
or ‘* Tanz-poem” of Doctor Faust, written for 
Mr. Lumley, Manager of Her Majesty's 
Theatre in 1852, but never produced. 
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Italy were all due to his occult 
machinations. The Poles may have 
been amused by these tales. But 
Faust’s German friends saw no fun in 
them, and were inclined to look upon 
their author as the mountebank which 
he seems really to have been. One of 
Faust’s countrymen, after remarking on 
the vanity of the man’s profession as 
soothsayer—which nevertheless, he says, 
gained for him the admiration of the 
vulgar—adds: “ I heard him chattering 
in the inn. I did not chastise him for 
his boasting. What is the madness of 
another man tome?” Another remarks 
that “ Magister Georgius Sabellicus 
Faustus, junior,” as the professor of 
magic called himself, is a philosopher 
less remarkable for philosophy than for 
fatuity, that he ought to be beaten with 
sticks, and that it is astonishing he can 
be allowed publicly to profess doctrines 
and practices condemned by the Church. 
The priests were naturally very much 
against him, and accused him of having 
said that if all the works of Plato and 
Aristotle were lost he could rewrite the 
whole of them with an added grace of 
his own. He was also charged with 
having asserted that there was nothing 
at all wonderful in the miracles of Jesus 
Christ, all of which he could at any time 
perform. : 

The most noteworthy testimony on 
the subject of this medizval conjuror and 
spirit-rapper comes from Melanchthon, 
who was personally acquainted with 
him. In his Zable Talk, collected by 
Manlius, Melanchthon is represented 
as saying that he had known “a certain 
person ramed Faust,” who was professor 
at Cracow, where he taught magic ; who 
travelled a great deal, had acquired many 
secrets, and at Venice had astonished the 
people by flying in the air. The devil, 
according to Melanchthon, raised the 
magician aleft, but maliciously dropped 
him, so that he was much injured by 
the shock, though not killed. His end 
came to him at a village in Wurtem- 
berg, where, being very low-spirited 
one evening, he, in the first place, 
cautioned the innkeeper with whom he 
lodged not to be too much terrified if 


anything alarming happened during the 
night. At midnight, in fact, the house 
was shaken as by an earthquake ; and 
the next morning, Faust not making his 
appearance, the innkeeper went into his 
room and found him lying by the side 
of the bed lifeless, and with his face 
turned to the ground—a sign that he 
had been killed by the devil “ Until 
then,” observes the reformer, “he had 
a dog with him who was the devil.” 
Melanchthon sums up Faust’s character 
by calling him “turpissima bestia et 
cloaca multorum diabolorum.” 

Wierus or Weiher, writing in 1588, 
the year after that in which the Faust 
legend first appeared in print, speaks of 
Faust as a professor of magic at Cracow 
and other places, and tells an anecdote 
of him which is also to be found in 
the popular story. Faust, when from 
time to time he diverted his mind from 
the contemplation of the higher philo- 
sophy, was fond of a practical joke ; and 
meeting one day a man who wished to 
be shaved, he proposed for a sufficient 
quantum of wine—to which, according 
to Wierus, he was addicted—to perform 
the operation without soap or razor. 
The offer was accepted, when Faust 
rubbed the man’s chin over with arsenic, 
and so effectually that not only his 
beard but his skin also came away. 

The compiler and commentator of one . 
of the earliest versions of the Faust 
legend, Widman, whose 7rue History, 
&c., was printed at Hamburg in 1599, 
represents Faust, at least in his early 
days, not as a winebibber, but as 
the sworn enemy of excess both in 
eating and drinking. Faust had a par- 
ticular horror of drinking before going 
to bed, and saw death ia that “sleeping 
draught” which Macbeth seems to have 
taken habitually, and which he expected 
Lady Macbeth to bring him the last 
thing at night in whatever business he 
might happen to be engaged. Faust 
felt strongly on this subject, and placed 
his views on record in Latin hexameters 
and pentameters, 


“ Credite mortales, noctis potatio mors est,” 


is one of his lines; and he wrote a 
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couplet to the same effect in a medical 

work of which Widman speaks know- 

ingly as though he himself had seen it. 

Here is the couplet :— 

“Corporis atque animi mors est impletio 
ventris, 

Liberat a morbis sobrietas variis.” 

But from the moment that the chroni- 
clers take him in hand Faust, as we first 
saw him, “chattering,” “boasting,” 
and “astonishing the common people,” 
loses his identity. His actions remain 
the same, but his character is entirely 
changed. He keeps a dog, he flies 
through the air, his house at a critical 
moment is shaken by an earthquake, 
and he applies in facetious moods his 
secret shaving-powder to the chins of the 
vulgar. Faust’s thoughts, however, are 
now those of his biographer—evidently 
a theolegian of the Reformed Church ; 
and the problems which he sets himself 
to solve are those which agitated the 
period in which the materials of what 
has since been known as the Faust 
legend were first put together. The 
so-called story contains more controversy 
than incidents. Each brief section of 
narrative is followed by a long section of 
disquisition ; and the result is at once a 
tale and a tract, in which we are not only 
informed as to what befell Faust, but 
are also enlightened as to the errors of 
the Church of Rome. It is with the 
Evil Spirit, the enemy of God and of 
the human race, that Faust enters into 
relations, and it is between him and 
Faust that the real drama takes place. 
But we are reminded from time to time 
that on many points, as in regard to 
celibacy and the reading of the Bible, 
the views of the evil spirit are identical 
with those of the Roman clergy. 
Mephistopheles appears in the garb of 
a monk ; which accounts for the hood, 
though not for the red cloak (borrowed 
apparently from Zamiel), in which he is 
exhibited on the modern stage ; and in 
telling Faust what subjects he may and 
what he absolutely must not discuss he 
forbids the Bible, but allows him full 
liberty to occupy himself with “ cere- 
monies, the mass, purgatory, sophistry, 
legends, councils, and school theology.” 


Faust prefers higher themes, and, with- 
out touching on the Bible, disputes with 
Mephistopheles on the relations of the 
devil towards God, the nature of heaven 
and hell, the eternity of punishment for 
sin, and the possibility in his own par- 
ticular case of repentance and reconcilia- 
tion with the Divine Ruler. 

Neither Spiess, the author of the 
earliest version of the Faust story, 
published in 1587 (on which Marlowe 
based his Dr. Faustus produced the 
year afterwards), nor Widman, nor any 
of the German narrators who have 
treated this theme, take note of Faust’s 
life in Poland, which in due time was 
made the subject of a separate legend, 
with Polish details, and with Twar- 
dowski, a Polonized Faust, substituted 
for the Faust of Germany. The Polish 
Faust behaves with much levity. Like 
his German cousin, he takes flights in 
the air with his attendant fiend, and, 
like the Faust of one of the German 
ballads, enjoys the right of requiring 
this personage to execute three com- 
mands—the third of which, in the case 
of Twardowski, was that he should 
take Mdme. Twardowska for his wife. 
Rather than do this, the devil, who 
was already acquainted with the 
lady, broke the compact, and Twar- 
dowski was saved. This ingenuity on 
the part of the national magician has 
been celebrated by the Polish poet 
Mickievicz, in appropriate verse. Is 
it not remarkable that, whereas the 
Germen Faust wished to marry but 
was not allowed to do so by Mephisto- 
pheles, the Polish Faust, a married 
man, sought to rid himself by diabo- 
lical means of his wife? Twardowski 
seems to have been the only married 
man who ever sold himself to the 
devil, though not the only one who 
endeavoured to escape from his matri- 
monial responsibilities by getting the 
devil to relieve him of them. But Le 
Mystere du Chevalier qui donna sa 
Femme au Diable has very little to do 
with the Faust legend. 

The wife of the wicked knight just 
mentioned was saved by the interces- 
sion of the Holy Virgin who sent her, 
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as she was praying in a road-side chapel, 
into a deep sleep, then replaced her by 
the side of her husband and rode with 
him to a wood where Satan was to meet 
him. ‘“ Wretch,” cried the indignant 
Satan when he saw what the wicked 
knight had been unable to perceive ; 
“instead of your wife you have brought 
me the Mother of God.” “He was not 
worthy of such a wife,” said the Holy 
Virgin. “But I loved her and have 
taken her from him. She is now in 
my Son’s Kingdom.” 

Theophilus of Syracuse, too, was 
saved by the Holy Virgin, when, like 
Faust, he had signed away his soul. 
But after the Reformation this means 
of escape was not within reach of those 
necromancers who had been brought up 
in the Protestant faith. Faust, more- 
over, was much more “advanced” in 
his opinions than the very primitive 
Theophilus, or than that simple-minded 
gentleman in the Contes Dévots, who 
was willing, if by so doing he could 
gain the heart of the woman he loved, 
to forsake God, but would not on 
any account abandon the Holy Virgin 
—a mark of attention for which the 
Blessed Mary duly rewarded him. 
Faust did not believe in a future 
state, or at least had grave doubts on 
the subject. In his first interviews 
with Mephistopheles he was uncertain 
whether he should sell himself at all; 
and he felt tolerably confident that if 
he did sell himself he would be able 
at the last moment, either through re- 
pentance or by some other means, to 
cheat the devil, and regain his liberty. 
Mephistopheles showed himself willing 
to make things easy for him, and 
contented himself as a first step with 
presenting for his consideration, in 
diplomatic fashion, a little convention 
in five points. 

No. 1 exacted the denial of God; 
and Faust accepted it without much 
hesitation, resolved as he was at a 
fitting moment to abjure his impious 
renunciation. No. 2 obliged him to 
hate the human race, a condition which 
grieved him, as his fellow-creatures had 
done him no harm, and he bore no ill 


towards them. He could not, however, 
but yield on this point as on the pre- 
ceding one. No. 3 required him to 
hate the clergy, who seem to have 
beer. regarded by the author of the 
legend—doubtless himself a clergyman 
—as holding a midway position between 
God and man ; No. 4 bound him never 
to set foot in a church; and No. 5 
forbade his getting married. As Faust 
eared neither for church nor clergy, and 
had no wish to get married, he agreed 
readily to the three last points. Mephis- 
topheles, on his side, pledged himself 
to execute all Faust’s commands during 
a period of twenty-four years, at the 
expiration of which term Faust became 
his, body and soul. When everything 
was settled, Faust was informed that he 
must sign with his blood. A vein was 
opened ; the precious liquid was put in 
a vessel on the fire ; it boiled ; Mephis- 
topheles handed Faust a pen, and the 
business was finished. 

Meanwhile, there had been no ques- 
tion of Helen, still less of Gretchen, 
of whom no trace or suggestion is to 
be found in the earliest versions of the 
Faust legend. The primary object of 
the baffled magician had been to extend 
his knowledge, and it was not until 
later chroniclers had developed the 
story in various directions that, in 
connection with Article 5, the sha- 
dowy figure of a young German girl © 
was introduced, which took form in 
subsequent editions, until at last, in 
the hands of the poet, it bloomed into 
the personage of Margaret. 

But for the famous fifth point in the 
treaty between Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles, Margaret might never have 
existed; and, as in the sixteenth 
century, the story of Faust would still 
have remained that of his selling him- 
self to the fiend; of his disputations 
with Mephistopheles on the mysteries 
of earth, heaven, and—above all—hell ; 
his repentance; his vain attempts to 
escape from the power of the devil ; 
his increasing despair as the term of 
his compact draws to an end; his ex- 
hortations to his admirers, the students, 
that his example may not be lost upon 
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them ; and finally his death. Helen of 
Troy, with her “ coal-black eyes, cherry 
lips, and neck like a white swan,” as 
she is described in old Spiess’s narrative, 
would probably not have been forgotten ; 
though her part in the drama of Faust’s 
career, despite the fact that she lives 
with him as his wife and bears him a 
son, is not an important one. Lovers 
of analogies may, perhaps, say that 
Helen is to Faust what Venus, in 
another legend based on the same 
fundamental idea, is to Tannhiiuser. 
The principle is laid down in one of 
the numerous popular versions of the 
Faust story, that the devil likes “the 
word” to be followed by “the deed ;” 
and though Faust, under pressure, has 
declared himself in writing to be the 
enemy of God, man, the clergy, the 
Church, and marriage, he does not, in 
practice, show himself to be anything 
of the kind until Helen is introduced 
as if to console him for his inability to 
take a wife. He passes his time in 
holding “ disputations ” with Mephisto- 
pheles on high theological and meta- 
physical subjects ; in playing ridiculous 
practical jokes; and in summoning to 
his presence the heroes and other 
personages of the Homeric poems—in- 
cluding Polyphemus, whom the author 
of the narrative compares with Goliath, 
and thereupon launches into the history 
of Samson. At last, in Spiess’s original 
version, Helen appears, and, remaining 
with Faust, becomes the mother of a 
child, who receives the name of Justus. 
But in this story of the year 1587 the 
appearance of Helen does not follow 
closely on Faust’s unlawful desire to get 
married. It was reserved for Widman 
—who published his elaborate narrative 
and commentary twelve years later, and 
who considered himself better informed 
than his predecessor as to the true 
history of Faust—to establish the con- 
nection between Faust’s desire to get 
married and the substitution by Mephis- 
topheles of Helen for the legitimate 
wife who could not on any account be 
allowed to him. 

In a much shorter version than either 
of the preceding ones, published in 1728, 
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and described by Scheible in Das Kloster 
as the first of the “little story-books” 
on the subject, Faust’s wish to get 
married takes the form of love for “a 
beautiful but poor girl who was in 
service at a tradesman’s ir his neigh- 
bourhood, and who would permit him 
nothing out of wedlock.” Faust had 
a very serious quarrel with Mephisto- 
pheles in regard to this damsel; and 
when he declared his intention of marry- 
ing her, whether the diabolical agent 
attached to him liked it or not, a mighty 
wind arose and shook the house (as 
when “ Georgius Sabellicus Faustus,” of 
the University of Cracow, gave up the 
ghost) ; after which the building burst 
into flames, so that Faust was near 
being tormented with fire before his 
time. All the authors testify to the 
occurrence of this phenomenon as the 
emphatic expression of the devil’s aver- 
sion to matrimony. But the editor of 
the narrative published in 1728 seems 
to have been the first to show that, as 
soon as the devil had frightened Faust 
out of all idea of marrying the future 
Margaret, he at once calmed and de- 
moralized him by giving him Helen in 
place of the “beautiful but poor girl 
who would permit him nothing out of 
wedlock.” 

In yet another edition of the Faust 
legend dated 1839, and which may 
possibly, therefore, have been founded, 
in part at least, on Goethe’s dramatic 
poem, the Margaret episode, which was 
destined to be gradually developed until 
it should at last fill the whole framework 
of the story, has assumed larger dimen- 
sions and gained new features. The 
“ beautiful but poor girl” has now be- 
come the “‘beautiful and modest daughter 
of honourable people,” whom Faust, 
“through the assistance of a procuress 
and by means of rich presents and 
deceitful promises, befools and brings 
to ruin.” Thereupon, when she became 
a mother and found herself deserted by 
her faithless one, ‘‘she in her distress 
killed her own infant, and was sentenced 
to undergo the punishment for child- 
murder. The story is quite credible,” 
continues the writer. “The devil 














would take good care that each word 
given by Faust should be followed by 
a deed ; and when one bears on his 
soul the soul of another he is already 
on the way to eternal damnation.” 
Neither Spiess nor Widman says 
anything to indicate the existence of a 
Margaret beyond telling us that Faust 
wished to get married ; from which it 
may not unreasonably be inferred that 
there was some one he wished to marry, 
for we had already been assured that 
marriage in the abstract possessed no 
sort of attraction for him. It is re- 
markable, however, that the charming 
personage who in the end was to become 
the most interesting figure in the Faust 
story should in the earliest versions 
have had no definite existence. Her 
place in the tale was already marked 
from the beginning. She is the natural 
dramatic consequence of Article 5, 
which Faust was bound to observe, and 
which he is led through the unconscious 
girl to set at defiance, that he may fall 
more surely into the power of the fiend. 
But, though century by century she 
grew in importance, it was not until 
Goethe breathed into her the breath of 
poetic life that this innocent and suffer- 
ing agent in the damnation of Faust 
was known by aname. Since Goethe's 
time Margaret, adopted by painters, 
dramatists, and composers, has had new 
beauty bestowed upon her, or, at least, 
has had her own native beauty presented 
in new lights. Rembrandt painted 
Faust, Christopher Van Sichem painted 
Faust and Mephistopheles. But Ary 
Scheffer painted Margaret and scenes in 
which Margaret is always the principal 
figure. In Goethe’s aust the first 
part—what is generally accepted as the 
whole work—ends with the death of 
Margaret; nor does the real drama 
commence until Margaret is accosted 
by Faust as she leaves the cathedral, in 
which we afterwards see her unable to 
utter a prayer. Margaret, moreover, as 
a lyrical personage in the fullest sense 
of the word could not but engage the 
attention of composers; of whom the 
first to set her beautiful songs to music 
was Schubert. 
No. 201.—voL, xxxiv. 
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When just fifty years ago Prince 
Packler-Muskau told Goethe that he had 
seen Faust performed with music by 
Prince Radziwill, the venerable poet 
replied that “it must have been very 
strange.” Far stranger would the 
ingeniously constructed— or rather 
cleverly trimmed—drama of Faust and 
Margaret have appeared to him ; and 
curious, indeed, would he have found 
the opera composed by M. Gounod on 
the Faust and Margaret drama as con- 
verted by its skilful arrangers, MM. 
Barbier and Carré, into a libretto. Herr 
Wagner has expressed, in Opera and 
Drama, needless indignation at the 
thought of William Tell having been 
ket to music by an Italian ; and he has, 
at least, equally good reasons for com- 
plainingthat /aust should have had what 
threatens to be its permanent operatic 
form given to it by a Frenchman. The 
French have, indeed, during the last 
thirty or forty years, shown a curious 
persistency in taking as a subject for 
music what they knew perfectly well 
to be a German legend. Three French 
composers of very different degrees and 
kinds of talent, Mdlle. Louise Bertin, 
Hector Berlioz, and M. Gounod, have 
sinned in this manner ; and, to speak 
only of M. Gounod’s charming opera, 
it must be admitted that the two 
principal male personages of that work, 
wandering about as if in search’ of jad- 
ventures, bear a far greater resemblance 
to the Lionel and Plumkett of Flotow’s 
Martha, than to the Faust and Mephis- 
topheles of mnecromantic tradition. 
Goethe’s Faust was never intended for 
the stage ; nor even in the abridged stage 
version prepared for the German theatres 
could it ever have become a popular 
stage play. M. Gounod’s opera, on the 
other hand, has pleased the public every- 
where, and nowhere more than in 
Germany; where, however, the mana- 
gers, to mark their sense of the differ- 
ence that exists between the work of 
the German poet and that of the French 
dramatists and composer, give to the 
lattgr the name not of Faust but of 
Margaret. 

Thus, in the course of three centuries, 
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the popular story of “Faust” has 
gradually become transformed into the 
popular opera of Margaret. It is for 
Margaret, according to Gounod’s opera, 
that Faust sells himself ; and, Margaret 
having been loved, ruined, and aban- 
doned, Mephistopheles claims Faust as 
his prey. The Faust story is converted 
into the story of an aged student, who 
gives himself to the devil for renewed 
youth and the love of a pretty girl, and 
who is carried off to the devil as soon 
as the pretty girl has been destroyed in 
body and mind, if not in soul. The 
public might say to Margaret in the 
eloquent words of Faust himself— 


** One word, one look, from you is more to me 
Than all the teachings of philosophy.” 


They prefer the story of Margaret’s love 
to the records of Faust’s “ disputations ” 
with Mephistopheles, and to the history 
of his spiritual experience as he finds 
himself sinking more and more hope- 
lessly into the power of the devil. 
Neither in Goethe’s Faust nor in the 
Faust of the popular story-books is the 
principal personage carried off to the 
infernal regions for his conduct to 
Margaret ; which, if it might make 
angels weep, could from devils only 
elicit a smile. In Germany, as in Eng- 
land, an idea has got abroad that at the 
end of the First Part Faust is seized by 
Mephistopheles and borne away. So, 
indeed, he is, but to fresh adventures, 
not to eternal torments. Otherwise the 
action of the Second Part would take 
place in the lower world ; and “ Helen 
of Troy” would not be Helen resusci- 
tated, but Helen’s ghost. Goethe seems 
to have intended at one time to follow 
in the second part, as he had done in 
the first, the main incidents of the 
popular story. After the “ beautiful 
but poor girl” of whom Faust became 
enamoured but whom he was not allowed 
to marry comes, as an essential part of 
the tale, the brilliant Helen with whom 
there would be no question of marriage. 
In the old legend Faust further visits 
the Court of the Emperor; and this 
also he does in Goethe’s Second Part. 
But the last few years of Faust’s life 


in the old story-books (as also in 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, based on Spiess’s 
narrative) are passed in ever-increasing 
mental and moral torments ; of which, 
in the popularized operatic version of 
Goethe’s dramatic poem, we naturally 
find no more trace than in the poem 
itself. The Faust of Spiess’s and of 
Widman’s narrative repents, is there- 
upon called to account by Mephis- 
topheles, and forced to renew his 
engagement, so that there may be no 
mistake about the matter. He then 
questions his “dear Mephistopheles ” 
more earnestly than ever as to the 
nature of eternal punishment; and 
Mephistopheles civilly explains it to 
him by the example of a stone which, 
heated, made red-hot, and left to cool, 
may be heated again and again for an 
indefinite period. The pain of hell 
consists, moreover, says Mephistopheles, 
in hell’s lying at the foot of heaven, 
which from the infernal abyss is plainly 
visible, but quite inaccessible. Vividly 
realizing the terrors of his approaching 
end, Faust now suffers so much that 
one night he wakes Mephistopheles, 
and asks him whether he is not already 
in hell. Mephistopheles scouts the 
idea. The torments that await the 
damned go far beyond all that can be 
pictured by the imagination, he tells 
him ; adding, when Faust shudders 
with alarm, that he is grieved to see 
him so timid. “ Put a bold face on the 
matter,” he adds with truly diabolical 
pleasantry, “and think of the number 
of Jews, Saracens, and sinners of all 
kinds whom you will have with you.” 
Before his death, Faust, who has already 
written his memoirs for the benefit of 
humanity, addresses some last words to 
the students. He prays in vain that 
the devil while torturing his body to all 
eternity will yet spare his soul. Then 
at night a noise of hissing and shrieking 
is heard ; and when the students enter 
his room next morning they find the 
remains of the unhappy doctor scattered 
about the floor. 

Of Zito, the Bohemian Faust, some 
account may be found in Scheible’s 
Kloster. Zito possessed neither the 
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intellectual elevation, nor the spiritual 
aspirations of the Faust celebrated by 
Spiess and Widman. But he mystified 
peasants, cheated horsedealers, and 
indulged in various “ shaves,” including 
the removal of the beard by means of 
arsenic, like the Faustus of the German 
chroniclers, and of our own Marlowe. 
Twardowski, the Polish Faust, besides 
being a great practical joker, is popularly 
believed—as was at one time the Faust 
of Germany—to have invented printing. 
His life may be studied in a monograph 
with illustrations, published some 
fifteen years ago at Vienna, under the 
title of Twardowski; oder, Der Polnischer 
Faust. Entering Russia, from Poland, 
in the year 1863, with a copy of this 


harmless work in my possession, I was 
required to give it up ; and on claiming 
it afterwards at the censor’s office at 
Moscow, whither it had been sent on, 
was assured that it was a political pam- 
phlet of the most revolutionary cha- 
racter. ‘‘Twardowski,” said the far- 
seeing officials, “represents Poland, 
the devil is Russia and the author of 
this insidious publication would show 
that Poland is bound to Russia by a 
compact of diabolical origin.” Thus, 
several centuries after his death, Twar- 
dowski was still destined to mystify the 
vulgar. I, however, was the victim of 
his last practical joke, for my monograph 
was confiscated. 


H. SutHertanp Epwarps. 





A LAST WORD ON 


In my address at Sion College I touched 
for a moment on the now much dis- 
cussed question of the Burials Bill. I 
observed that whatever resembled an 
arbitrary assertion of his own private 
will and pleasure should be shunned by 
a clergyman ; that the exercise of his 
right of refusing burial to unbaptized 
persons often resembled, and not un- 
frequently was, such an assertion ; and 
that it would be for the advantage of 
the Church to abandon this right. I 
added that if this were done, and if the 
option of a silent service, or of a short- 
ened service, in place of the present 
Burial Service, were also given, as much 
would have been conceded to the Dis- 
senters, in the matter of burials, as 
justice requires, as much as it is for the 
public interest to concede, and as much 
as it will finally, I think, be found 
necessary to concede. 

But much more than this is claimed for 
the Dissenters. Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Bill lays down that “it is just and right 
to permit the performance in parish 
churchyards of other burials than those 
of the Church of England, and by other 
persons than the ministers of that 
Church.” And the Ziimes says in re- 
commendation of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Bill: “ A just legislature has to put the 
business on the basis of justice and 
truth. It will consider what a Dis- 
senter or his friends desire, and what, 
being in accordance with his or their 
wishes, will be no injustice or untruth. 
It does really seem late in the day to 
have to prove that the imposition of a 
service at variance with the whole course 
of a man’s life, opinions, and practice, 
is an injustice and an untruth. An 
Englishman has a right to worship in 
the style he thinks truest and best, just 
as he has a right to dress as he likes, 
to select his own acquaintances, or to 
choose his own pursuits.” “ Let the 
Dissenting minister then,” concludes 
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the Times, “ enter the churchyard, and 
have his own say over his own spiritual 
son or daughter ; and let the incumbent 
cease to intrench himself in the vain 
illusion of an inviolable churchyard in 
a parish which has long ceased to be 
his exclusive domain.” And Lord Sel- 
borne, in the debate on Lord Granville’s 
resolution upon the subject of burials, 
treated it as a matter quite clear and 
self-evident, that to deny this right 
to Dissenters was a violation of the 
established English principle of religious 
liberty. “Is there any conceivable 
logical answer,” he asked, “‘to the obser- 
vation, that in these cases you deny after 
death that religious liberty which in 
every other respect is given to the 
deceased during the whole of their 
lives? You deny this liberty in the 
present state of things in two ways: 
by refusing to them the liberty of being 
religious in their own way, and by im- 
posing upon them the necessity of being 
religious in your way.” “ The feelings 
of the great majority of the laity,” Lord 
Selborne adds, “when it is brought 
home to them that there is this viola- 
tion of the established principle of 
religious liberty in dealing with inter- 
ments, will go more and more with 
those who complain of this grievance.” 

A number of clergymen, many of them 
bearing names well known and respected, 
have proposed, as ‘‘a reasonable conces- 
sion to the feelings of Nonconformists,” 
to “grant permission to a recognised 
minister or representative of any religi- 
ous body to perform in the churchyard 
a funeral service consisting of passages 
of Holy Scripture, prayers, and hymns.” 
But absolute liberty is the right claimed, 
and these limitations are evidently in- 
consistent with it. ‘‘ We are afraid,” 
says the Times of the clergymen’s pro- 
posal, “that even with the most liberal 
interpretation, this restriction leaves out 
of account some communities for whose 
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rights the supporters of the Bill would 
contend as strenuously as for those of 
others. But it is a misapprehension, it 
is to be apprehended, of the essential nature 
of a Nonconformist, to suppose that he 
would ever pledge himself to conform to 
anything. The essence of his demand 
is to claim free access to sacred places, 
which the necessity of nature compels 
him to use, with such observances as the 
principles of his communion may pre- 
scribe.” Yes, “ necessity of nature” ; for, 
it is argued, “ while every other public 
incident of a man’s life must be optional, 
he must be buried.” And therefore, 
contends the Times to exactly the same 
effect as Lord Selborne, “ let the natural 
necessity of burial be once admitted, 
and the necessity of according religious 
freedom in the satisfaction of it must 
inevitably be allowed.” 

Finally, it is said that in all other 
Christian countries except Spain the 
right of burying their dead in the parish 
churchyard with their own services and 
their own ministers is conceded to Dis- 
senters ; and here, again, is a reason why 
in England too the clergyman should, as 
the Times says, “ cease to intrench him- 
self in the vain illusion of an inviolable 
churchyard in a parish which has long 
ceased to be his exclusive domain” ; 
should “let the Dissenting minister 
enter the ground and have his own say 
over his own spiritual son or daughter.” 

I have been asked how the concession 
which I spoke of at Sion College can be 
thought sufficient when it is so much less 
than what the Dissenters themselves and 
their friends demand, than what some 
of the best of the clergy offer to con- 
cede, than what natural justice and the 
recognised English principle of religious 
liberty require, and than what is almost 
universally conceded in the rest of Chris- 
tendom? And I am asked this by those 
who approach the question, just as I ap- 
proach it myself, in a spirit perfectly 
disinterested ; who have no political 
object to serve by answering it in a way 
favourable to the Dissenters, who do not 
care whether or not it is the liberal-look- 
ing, popular, taking thing so to answer it; 
who on the other hand have no need to 
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bid for the support of the clergy, and who 
are without the least touch of ecclesias- 
tical bias ; but who simply want to get 
the question answered in a way to satisfy 
their own minds and consciences, want 
to find out what is really the right and 
reasonable course to pursue. And for 
their satisfaction, and for my own, I 
return for a moment to this matter of 
burials, before finally leaving the whole 
question of Church and Dissent ; that 
I may not seem to be leaving it with a 
curt and inconsiderate judgment on a 
matter where the feelings of the Dis- 
senters are strongly engaged. 

What is the intention of all forms of 
public ceremonial and ministration? It 
is, that what is done and said in a 
public place, and bears with it a public 
character, should be done and said 
worthily. The public is responsible for 
it ; gets credit and advantage from it if 
it is done worthily, is compromised and 
harmed by it if it is done unworthily. 
The mode, therefore, of performing 
public functions in places invested with 
a public character is not left to the will 
and pleasure of chance individuals. It 
is expressly designed to rise above the 
level which would be thence given. If 
there is a sort of ignobleness and 
vulgarity (was uns alle bindigt, das 
Gemeine) which comes out in the per- 
formance of the mass of mankind left 
to themselves, public forms, in a higher 
strain, and of recognised worth, are 
designed to take the place of such crude 
performance. They are a kind of school- 
ing which may educate’ gradually such 
performance into something better, and 
meanwhile may prevent it from standing 
forth, to its own discredit, and to that 
of all of us, as public and representa- 
tive. This, I say, is evidently the 
design of all forms for public use on 
serious and solemn occasions. No one 
will say that the common Englishman 
glides off-hand—and by nature into a 
strain pure, noble, and elevated; on 
the contrary, he falls with great ease 
into vulgarity. But no people has 
shown more attachment than the 
English to old and dignified forms 
calculated to save us from it. 
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Such is the origin and such is the 
defence of the use of a set form of 
burial service in our public church- 
yards. It stands on the same ground 
as the use of all appointed forms what- 
ever, in public places and on serious 
occasions. It is designed to save public 
places and occasions, and our character 
as a community, from being discredited 
through what the caprice and vulgarity 
of individuals might prompt them to. 
The moment a place has a public and 
national character, there emerges the 
requirement of a public form for use 
there. And therefore it is really quite 
marvellous to find a man of Lord 
Selborne’s acuteness, maintaining that 
to withhold from the Dissenting 
minister the right, as the Z'imes says, 
“to enter the churchyard and have his 
own say over his own spiritual son or 
daughter,” is to “ deny after death that 
religious liberty, which in every other 
respect is given to the deceased during 
the whole of their lives.” ‘To be sure, 
he was speaking in a parliamentary 
debate, where perhaps it is lawful to 
employ any fallacy which your adver- 
saries cannot at the moment expose. 
But is it possible that Lord Selborne 
can himself have been deceived by the 
argument that to refuse to Dissenters 
the liberty to have what services they 
please performed over them in the 
parish churchyard, is to “deny after 
death that religious liberty, which, in 
every other respect, is given to the 
deceased during the whole of their 
lives?” True, the deceased have had 
religious liberty during their lives, 
have been free to choose what religious 
services they pleased. But where? In 
private places. They have no more 
been free, during their lifetime, to have 
what proceedings they liked in the 
parish church and in the parish church- 
yard, than to have what proceedings 
they liked in the House of Lords or in 
the Court of Chancery And for the 
same reason in each case: that these 
places are public places, and that to 
safeguard the worthy use of public 
places we have public jforms. That 
liberty, then, in his choice of religious 


proceedings, which the deceased 
Dissenter enjoyed during his lifetime, 
or which any Englishman enjoys, is a 
liberty exercisable only in private 
places. He enjoys just the same liberty 
after his death. To refuse to any and 
every individual the liberty to dictate 
after his death what shall be done and 
said in a place set apart for national 
use, and belonging to the public, is 
just the same abridgment of his religious 
liberty, as much and as little an abridg- 
ment of it, as he has been subjected to 
during the whole course of his life. 
He has never, during his whole life, 
been free to have, in such a place, 
whomsoever he likes “ enter the ground 
and have his own say.” He is not free 
to have it after his death. 

It is impossible to establish a distinc- 
tion between a man’s rights in regard to 
his burial and his rights in regard to 
other public incidents, as they are called, 
of his life. They are optional, it is 
sometimes said; burial is necessary. 
Even were this true, it would prove 
nothing as to a need for exemption in 
burial rather than in other matters, from 
the requirement of public forms in 
public places. Burial is necessary, but 
not burial in public places. But the 
proposition is practically not true. For 
practical purposes, and in regard to man- 
kind in general, it is not true that 
marriage is optional, It is not even 
true that religious worship is optional. 
Human nature being what it is, and 
society being what it is, religious worship 
and marriage may both of them, like 
burial, be called necessary. They come 
in the regular course of things and 
engage men’s sentiments widely and 
deeply. And everything that can be 
said about the naturalness of a man’s 
wishing to be buried in the parish 
churchyard by a minister of his own 
persuasion and with a service to his own 
liking, may be said about the naturalness 
of his wishing to be married in the 
pavish church in like fashion. And the 
same of worshipping in the parish 
church. It is natural that a man should 
wish to enjoy, in his own parish church, 
worship of his own choice, conducted by 
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a minister of his own selecting. And 
the hearty believers in a man’s natural 
right to have in the parish churchyard a 
burial to his own liking, do not conceal 
that they believe also in a man’s natural 
right to have in the parish church a 
worship to his own liking. ‘“ Let me 
be honest about it,” said Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson at Carlisle; “if you let the 
Nonconformist into the churchyard, that 
is only a step towards letting him into 
the church.” The two rights do, in 
fact, stand on precisely the same footing. 
If the naturalness of a man’s wishing 
for a thing creates for him a right to do 
it, then a Dissenter can urge his right to 
have his own minister say his say over 
him in the parish churchyard. Equally 
he can urge his right to have his own 
minister say his say to him in the parish 
church. What bars the right is in both 
cases just the same thing: the higher 
right of the community. For the credit 
and welfare of the community, public 
forms are appointed to be observed in 
public places. The will and pleasure of 


individuals is not to have sway there. 


This is what bars the Nonconformist’s 
right to have in his life-time what mini- 
ster and service he likes in the parish 
church. It is also what bars his right 
to have after his death what minister 
and service he likes in the parish 
churchyard. 

Certain clergymen have been arbitrary, 
insolent, and vexatious, in exercising the 
power given to them by that rubric which 
excludes unbaptized persons from a legal 
claim to the burial service of the Church 
of England. I can understand people 
being provoked into a desire to “ give a 
lesson,” as Lord Coleridge said, to such 
clergymen, by admitting Dissenting 
ministers to perform burial services in 
the churchyard. I can understand the 
better spirits among the clergy being 
disposed, out of shame and regret at the 
doings of some of their brethren, to 
concede to Dissenters what they ask for 
in the matter of burials. I can under- 
stand their being disposed to concede it, 
too, out of love of peace, and from the 
desire to end disputes and to conciliate 
adversaries by abandoning a privilege. 


But the requirement of a fixed burial 
service in the parish churchyard is not 
made for the benefit of the clergy, or 
in order to confer upon the clergy a 
privilege. It is made for the benefit 
of the community. It is not to be 
abandoned out of resentment against 
those who abuse it, or out of generosity 
on the part of the more liberal clergy. 
They are generous with what is really, 
however it may appear to them, not a 
privilege of theirs, but a safeguard of 
ours. If it is for the advantage of the 
community that in public places some 
public form should be followed, if the 
community runs risk of discredit from 
suffering individuals to say and do 
what they like in such places, and if 
the burial service of the Church of 
England is enjoined on this principle, 
then it is not to be given up in order 
to punish the folly of some of the 
clergy or to gratify the generosity of 
others. If the principle on which it 
has been enjoined is sound, the service 
is to be retained for the sake of this 
principle. 

And so evidently sound is the prin- 
ciple, that the politicians who take the 
Dissenters’ cause in hand cannot help 
feeling its force; and Mr. Osborne 
Morgan proposes, while allowing the 
Dissenters to have their own services 
in the parish churchyard, to “make 
proper provision for order and decency ;” 
and Lord Granville stipulates that the 
services shall be conducted “in an 
orderly and Christian manner.” But 
unless these are mere words, meant 
to save appearances but not to have 
any real operation, we are thus brought 
back to the use of some public and 
recognized form for burials in the 
parish churchyard. And the burial 
service of the Church of England 
was meant for a public and recognized 
form of this kind, which people at 
large could accept, and which ensured 
an “orderly and Christian” character 
to proceedings in the parish churchyard. 
Proceedings dependent solely on the will 
and pleasure of chance individuals, and 
liable to bear the marks of their 
“natural taste for the bathos,” as 
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Swift calls it, cannot ensure this 
character ; but proceedings in a public 
place ought to have it. And the very 
politicians who advocate the Dissenters’ 
cause admit that they ought. 

So it is a case for revision of the 
public form of burial at present im- 
posed. The burial service of the 
Prayer-Book was meant to be used in the 
parish churchyard over all Christians—to 
suit all. It does not suit all. Some ob- 
ject to things in the service itself. More 
object to being strictly confined to 
that service only. More still object to 
being deprived in their burial of the 
offices of a minister of their own per- 
suasion. On the other hand, a self-wiiled 
clergyman is enabled by a rubric of 
that service to withhold its use in some 
cases where its use is desired, and 
where to withhold it is both foolish 
and cruel, Such is the present state 
of things, and it has to be dealt with 
by means of some change or other 
which shall remove causes for just 
discontent without abandoning the 
principle of requiring proper and worthy 


forms to be observed at proceedings in 
the parish churchyard. 

There is division among Christians, 
and in no country are they found all 
agreeing to adopt the same forms and 


ministers of religion. Different bodies 
of Christians have their own forms 
and ministers. And except in Eng- 
land these different bodies have, it is 
said, the churchyard in common. In 
Treland it is so. In Scotland there is, 
as in England, an Established Church ; 
yet the forms and ministers of other 
religious bodies are admitted to the use 
of the parish churchyard. In France 
the Catholics are in an enormous ma- 
jority, yet Protestants can be buried 
with their own forms in the graveyards 
of Catholic churches. In Germany, 
where both Catholics and Protestants 
are found in great numbers, and much 
intermixed, the churchyards of the one 
confession are open to the burial rites 
of the other. 

Now in comparing the Church of 
England with other Churches it is right 
to remember ene character which dis- 
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tinguishes it from all of them. The 
Church of England was meant, in the 
inteution of those who settled it at the 
Reformation, to satisfy the whole Eng- 
lish people and be accepted by them. 
It was meant to include both Catholics 
and Protestants in a compromise be- 
tween old and new, rejecting Romish 
corruptions and errors, but retaining 
from Catholicism all that was sound and 
truly attaching, and thus to provide a 
revised form of religion, adapted to the 
nation at large as things then stood, and 
receivable by it. No other Church has 
been settled with this design. And 
therefore no other Church stands pre- 
cisely on the same ground in oflering its 
formularies to people. For whereas 
other Churches in offering their formu- 
laries to people offer them with the 
recommendation that here is truth and 
everywhere else is error, the Church of 
England, in offering its formularies to 
Englishmen, offers them with the recom- 
mendation that here is truth expressly 
so presented as to suit and unite the 
English nation. And, therefore, to no 
Church can dissent be so mortifying as 
to the Church of England ; because it 
is the denial, not only of her profession 
of the truth, but also of her success in 
her direct design. However, this cannot 
make things otherwise than they are, 
and the Church of England, whatever 
may have been ils design, does not 
manage to satisfy every one any more 
than the Churches in other countries, 
And whatever special mortification she 
may have cause for, in seeing around 
her forms and ministers of religion other 
than her own, that is no reason why she 
should be less liberal in her dealings 
with them than the Church in other 
countries. Either she must manage to 
suit them herself, or she must be liberal 
to them. 

Reciprocity, at any rate, is but fair. 
If the burial rites of the Church of 
Eogland are admitted to Presbyterian 
churchyards in Scotland, and to Catholic 
churchyards in Ireland, the burial rites 
of Scotch Presbyterians and of Irish 
Catholics ought surely to be admitted 
to Anglican churchyards. There can 
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be no fear that the burial-rite of either 
should do discredit to the churchyard. 
The funerals of Scotch Presbyterians 
are conducted, I believe, in silence ; in 
a silent interment there can be nothing 
offensive. The Catholic Offices for the 
Dead’ are the source from whence our 
own are taken. In either case we have 
the security for decency which the de- 
liberate public consent of large and well- 
known bodies of our fellow Christians 
affords on behalf of the burial-rites in 
use with them. Great bodies like these 
are not likely to have given their sanction 
to a form of burial service discreditable 
to a public churchyard and inadmissible 
there. And if we had only to deal with 
the Presbyterians and the Catholics, the 
burial question would present itself 
under conditions very different from 
those which now do actually attend 
it. Nay, if the English Dissenters were 
reducible, even, to a few great divisions 
—suppose to the well-known three 
denominations—and either there were 
a common form of burial service among 
these denominations, or each denomina- 
tion had its own; and the Dissenters 
were content to be thus classed, and 
to adhere either to a single form of 
Dissenters’ burial service, or one of two 
or three ; then, also, the case would be 
different. But these are not the condi- 
tions under which we are dealing with 
the burials question. The dissidence of 
Dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion have brought the 
Dissenters in England to classify them- 
selves not in two or three divisions, 
but in one hundred and "thirty-eight. 
And their contention is that, no matter 
how they may split themselves up, they 
have still their right to the churchyard ; 
new sects as much as old, small sects as 
much as great, obscure sects as much as 
famous ; Ranters, Recreative Religion- 
ists, and Peculiar People, as much as 
Presbyterians and Baptists. And no 
man is entitled to tell them that they 
must manage to agree among themselves 
upon one admissible form of burial 
service or upon one or two admissible 
forms ; that would be restricting their 
religious liberty. “It is a misappre- 
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hension,” the Zimes, their advocate, 
tells us, “of the essential nature of a 
Nonconformist to suppose that he could 
ever pledge himself to conform to any- 
thing. The essence of his demand is 
to claim free access to sacred places, 
which the necessity of nature compels 
him to use, with such observances as 
the principles of his communion may 
prescribe.” Whether the observances are 
seemly, and such as to befit a public and 
venerable place, we are not to ask. Pro- 
bably the Dissenters themselves think 
that a man’s conscience recommending 
them to him makes them so. And 
what Lord Granville and Mr. Osborne 
Morgan and the political friends of the 
Dissenters think on this matter, and 
how they propose to ensure the decent 
and Christian order for which they 
stipulate, and at the same time not 
to violate that essential principle of a 
Nonconformist’s nature which forbids 
him in religion “ ever to pledge himself 
to conform to anything,” does not quite 
appear. Perhaps they have not looked 
into the thing much, or they think that 
it does not matter much, and that the 
observances of one body of religionists 
are likely to be as good as those of 
another. Yet surely there is likely 
to be a great difference between the 
observances of a great body like the 
Presbyterians, counting its adherents by 
hundreds of thousands, having existed 
for a long time, and possessing a well- 
known reason for existence—counting, 
also, amongst its adherents, a great 
mass of educated people—there is likely 
to be a great difference between the 
observances of a body like this, and the 
observances of such a body, say, as the 
Peculiar People. Both are Dissenters 
in England ; but one affords the same 
sort of security that its proceedings in 
a parish churchyard will be decorous 
which Anglicanism itself affords, the 
other affords no such security at all. 
And it is precisely in the country church- 
yards, if accessible to them, that the 
observances of ignorant and fanatical 
little sects would parade themselves ; 
for these sects are found above all in 
country places, where there are no 
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cemeteries, and not in great towns, where 
these are. And we are not to take 
security against such a violation of the 
parish churchyard by requiring the 
hundred and thirty-eight Dissenting 
sects to agree to one or more authoris- 
able forms of burial service for them- 
selves, if they object to the burial 
service of the Church of England, 
because, where religious observances 
are concerned, “it is the essential 
nature of a Nonconformist not to pledge 
himself to conform to anything!” The 
Nonconformist’s pretension, to be dis- 
pensed from pledging himself thus, 
can only be allowed so long as he is 
content to forego, in exercising it, the 
use of places with a public and national 
character. To admit such a pretension 
in those using, for any purpose, a place 
with a public and national character, is 
a mere plunge into barbarism. 

The example of foreign countries is 
quoted, and of the foreign countries 
most like our own, France and Germany. 
In France there are many churchyards 
with a separate portion for Protestants, 
and in this portion Protestants are 
buried with their own rites and by their 
own ministers. This, as has been 
pointed out, is not what our Dissenters 
wish for, or would accept. In Germany 
there is no such separation, and Pro- 
testants are buried in Catholic church- 
yards by their own ministers, with their 
own rites. But, in either case, what 
Protestants? In France, Protestants 
belonging tothe Reformed, or Calvinistic, 
Church, a Church with a great history, 
a Church well known, with a well-known 
rite, and paid and reeognized by the 
State equally with the Catholic Church. 
In Germany, Protestants belonging to 
the Lutheran Church, to the Calvinistic 
Church, and to the Church formed by the 
union of the two. Like the Reformed 
Church in France, these are all of them 
public bodies, with a public status, a 
recognised rite, and offering sound 
security for their proper use of a public 
place like the churchyard. Do English 
people imagine that in France or Ger- 
many, whose liberality is vaunted at the 
expense of ours, Ranters or Recreative 


Religionists or Peculiar People are all 
of them free to “bave their say” in 
the parish churchyards? Do they ima- 
gine that in the use, such as it is, of 
Catholic churchyards by Protestants in 
France and Germany the “essential 
principle” of our English Nonconformist, 
“not to pledge himself to conform to 
anything,” is allowed to have sway? If 
they do, they are very much mistaken. 
Nothing, therefore, in the example 
of France and Germany condemns the 
taking security from those who are ad- 
mitted to use their burial rites in the 
parish churchyard. If Catholics and 
the three Dissenting denominations 
were admitted, each with a recognised 
burial service, to our churchyards, that 
would be, in a general way, a following 
of the precedent set by France and 
Germany ; at any rate, of the precedent 
set by Germany. But to this the Non- 
conformists themselves will never con- 
sent, therefore it is idle to propose it. 
And there are other reasons, too, for 
not proposing such an arrangement in 
this country. In the first place, it is 
not required in order to ensure religious 
burial for Christians of all kinds. The 
Church of England, as has been already 
said, was expressly meant to serve the 
needs of the whole community, and 
speaking broadly and generally one may 
say that the whole Christian com- 
munity has at present a legal right to 
her burial offices, and does obtain 
them. The Catholic Church does not 
bury Protestants, but the Church of 
England buries Protestants and Catho- 
lics alike. Then, too, the mass of 
the Protestant Dissenters use the burial 
service of the Church of England with- 
out objection. And the country is 
accustomed from, of old to see used in 
the parish churchyards this burial service 
only, and to see it performed by the 
clergyman only. Public feeling would 
certainly be displeased by a startling 
innovation in such a matter, without 
urgent need. And there is no urgent 
need. Again, there is certainly a danger 
that Catholics, their position towards 
the Church of England being what it 
is, might be disposed, if they were 
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admitted with their ceremonies to the 
parish churchyards, to make capital, as 
the phrase is, out of that event, to 
render it subservient to further ends of 
their own; and this danger does not 
exist on the Continent, for there the 
Catholics stand towards no Protestant 
Church in the position which here they 
hold towards the Church of England. 
It does not exist in Scotland, where the 
Established Church is not (I may say it, 
I hope, as I mean it, without offence) a 
sufficiently great affair to tempt Catho- 
lics to make capital out of the admission 
of their rites to the parish churchyards. 
All this would incline one to keep the 
practice as to burials in the main as it 
is now in the English churchyards, 
unless there is some clear hardship in it. 

Such a hardship is found by some 
people in the mere fact of not being 
free to choose one’s own rite and one’s 
own minister. As to the free choice of 


rite in a public place, enough has been 
said ; and it is admitted that in itself 
the burial rite of the Church of Eng- 


land is not generally unacceptable. 
There remains the hardship of not 
being able to have one’s own minister 
to bury one. The language used by 
Lord Granville on this topic was sur- 
prising. No doubt the feelings may be 
soothed and pleased by the thought 
that the service over one’s remains 
will be performed by a friend and ac- 
quaintance, not by a stranger. But to 
say that the sentiment demanding this 
satisfaction is so deep and natural that 
its orders must without fail be obeyed, 
and that much ought to be sacrificed in 
order to enable us to obey them, is 
really ridiculous. From the nature of 
things, such a sentiment cannot gene- 
rally be indulged. Life and its chances 
being what they are, to expect that the 
minister, whose services we require to 
bury us, shall be at the same time a 
friend or acquaintance, shall be at any 
rate a man of our own choosing, is ex- 
travagant. That the form fixed for him 
to follow in ministering over us shall in 
itself be proper and acceptable, is the 
great matter. This being once secured, 
the more we forget the functionary in 
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the service, the better. The Anglican 
burial service has a person appointed 
to read it—the parish clergyman. In 
itself, the Anglican burial service: is 
considered by the great majority of 
Protestant Dissenters tit and acceptable. 
And it is taken, almost every word of 
it, from the Catholic offices of religion, 
the old common form of worship for 
Christendom. For a national Christian 
burial service this is surely enough. 
The service is both approved and ap- 
provable; but Lord Granville’s senti- 
ment, it seems, is wounded, unless he 
may also approve the minister who is 
to read it over him. I should never 
have credited him with so much scru- 
pulosity. 

A parishioner’s right to be buried in 
the parish churchyard with this ap- 
proved and approvable burial service 
is what we really have to guard. The real 
grievance is when this right is infringed. 
It is occasionally infringed, and infringed 
very improperly and vexatiously. ‘The 
means for infringing it are afforded by 
the rubric prefixed to the burial service, 
a rubric directing that “the office en- 
suing is not to be used for any that die 
unbaptized, or excommunicate, or have 
laid violent hands upon themselves.” 
Excommunication is no longer practised. 
To refuse the burial office to suicides is 
a penal measure, perhaps in the abstract’ 
consonant with public opinion, practi- 
cally, however, in all but extreme cases, 
evaded by treating the suicide as of 
unsound mind. In the denial of the 
burial office to “any that die unbap- 
tized,” lies the source of grievance. 
The office is meant for Christians, and 
this was what the rubric intended, no 
doubt, to mark ; baptism being taken as 
the stamp common to all Christians. 
But a large and well-known sect of 
Christians, the Baptists, defer baptism 
until the recipient is of adult age, and 
their children, therefore, if they die, die 
unbaptized. To inquirs whether a child 
presented for burial is a Baptist’s child 
or not, is an inquirywhich no judicious 
and humane clergyman would make. 
The oflice was meant for Christians, 
and Baptists are Christians, for surely 
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they do not cease to be so because of 
their tenet of adult baptism. Adult 
baptism was undoubtedly the primitive 
usage, although the change of usage 
adopted by the Church was natural 
and legitimate, and the sticklers (as may 
so often be said of the sticklers in these 
questions) would have been wiser had 
they acquiesced in it. But the rubric 
dresses the clergyman in an authority 
for investigating and excluding which 
enables a violent and unwise man to 
play tricks that might indeed make the 
angels weep. Where he has the law 
on his side he can refuse the burial 
service outright to innocent infants and 
children the most piously brought up ; 
he can, under pretence of doubt and 
inquiry, adjourn and often withhold it 
where he has not. Such a man does 
harm to the Church, but it is not likely 
that he will have the sense to see this 
when he has not eyes to see what harm 
he does to himself. There may not be 
many of such men, but a few make a great 
noise, and do a great deal of mischief. 
There is no stronger proof of the im- 
mense power of inspiring attachment 
which the Church of England possesses, 
and of the lovable and admirable 
qualities shown by many of the clergy, 
than that the Church should still have 
so strong a hold upon the affections of 
the country in spite of such mischief- 
makers. If the Church ever loses it 
and is broken up, it will be by their 
fault. It was the view of this sort of 
people with their want of temper and 
want of judgment, the view of their 
mischievous action, exerting itself with 
all the pugnacity and tenacity of the 
British character, and of their fatal pro- 
minence, which moved Clarendon, a 
sincere friend of the Church of Eng- 
land, to that terrible sentence of his: 
“ Clergymen, who understand the least, 
and take the worst measure of human 
affairs, of all mankind that can write 
and read.” 

The truly desirable, the indispensable 
change in the regulation of burials, is 
to remove the power of doing mischief 
which such persons now enjoy ; and the 
best way to remove it is to strike out 
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the first rubric to the burial service 
altogether. Excommunicated persons 
there are none to exclude. What is 
gained by insisting on the exclusion of 
suicides? In nine cases out of ten the 
plea of unsound mind is at present used 
to prevent their exclusion, from the 
natural feeling that to exclude them is 
really to visit their offence, not upon 
them, but upon their relations and 
friends, to punish the living for the 
fault of the dead. Where ought the 
widest latitude of merciful construction 
to be more permitted, where ought 
rigidity in sentencing, condemning, and 
excluding to be more discouraged, than 
in giving or withholding Christian 
burial? Of the test of baptism we 
have already spoken. It was meant as 
a test of the Christian profession of 
those buried in a Christian churchyard. 
It excludes many whose Christian pro- 
fession is undoubted. But with regard 
to this profession, again, where is the 
virtue of being jealously critical after a 
man’s death and when he is brought 
for burial? What good end can be 
served by severity here, what harm 
prevented? Those who were avowedly 
and notoriously not Christians will, it 
may be supposed, have forbidden their 
friends to bring them for Christian 
burial. If their friends do bring them, 
that is in fact to recant on behalf of the 
dead his errors, and to make him profess 
Christianity. Surely the Church can 
be satisfied with that, so far, at least, 
as not to refuse him burial! But in 
fact the great majority of those who 
reject Christianity, and who openly say 
so, have nevertheless been baptized and 
cannot be excluded from Christian 
burial. Can it be imagined that the 
mere rite of baptism is a rite the non- 
performance of which on a man during 
his lifetime makes the Christian burial 
of him after his death a vain and im- 
pious mockery? Yes, clergymen can be 
found who imagine even this. Clergy- 
men write and print that their conscience 
will not suffer them to pronounce words 
of hope over an unbaptized person, be- 
cause Christ said: “Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he 
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cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Perhaps no vagaries in the way of mis- 
interpretation of Scripture texts ought 
to cause surprise, the thing is so common. 
But this mis-interpretation of Christ’s 
words is peculiarly perverse, because it 
makes Him say just the very opposite 
of what He meant to say. “Except a 
man be cleansed and receive a new in- 
fluence,” He meant to say, “he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” And 
St. Peter explains what this being 
cleansed is: “The answer of a good 
conscience towards God,” of which 
baptism is merely the figure. Reliance 
on miracles, reliance on supposed privi- 
leges, reliance on external rites of any 
kind, are exactly what our Saviour 
meant, in the words given in the Fourth 
Gospel, to condemn reliance on any- 
thing except an interior change. 

The rubric in question, therefore, 
might with advantage be expunged 
altogether. If clergymen complain 


that they shall then be compelled to 
pronounce words of hope and assur- 
ance in cases where it is shocking, and 


a mere mockery, to use them, it is 
to be said that this they are just as 
much compelled to do now. But no 
doubt such a necessity ought not to 
be imposed upon them; and in some 
cases, so long as the service stands as 
it does now, it ¢s imposed upon them, 
and this equally whether the rubric is 
struck out or not. The words express- 
ing good hope concerning the particular 
person buried impose it. But perhaps 
what has been said of the unadvisable- 
ness of using the occasion of burial for 
passing sentence of condemnation or 
pronouncing an opinion against the 
particular person dead, is true also, 
though certainly in a much less degree, 
of using it for pronouncing an opinion 
in his favour. We are intruding into 
things too much beyond our ken. At 
any rate, even though the bystanders, 
who know the history of the departed, 
may well in their hearts apply specially 
to him the hopes and promises for the 
righteous, the general burial service 
has another function. It moves in a 
higher region than this region of personal 
application. Its grandeur lies in its 
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being a service over man buried. ‘“ We 
commit his body to the ground in the 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life,” is exactly right. Zhe 
resurrection, not this or that individual’s 
resurrection. We affirm our sure and 
certain hope that for man a resurrection 
to eternal life there is. To add any- 
thing like a pronouncement concerning 
this or that man’s special share in it, is 
not the province of a general service ; 
and the words, “as our hope is this our 
brother doth,” would really be better 
away. For the sake of the service 
itself, its truth, solemnity, and impres- 
siveness, they would be better away. 
And if they were away, there would be 
removed with them a source of shock 
and distress to the conscience of the 
officiating clergyman, which exists now, 
and which, he might say, would exist 
even more were the introductory rubric 
expunged. 

The requirement of a fixed and noble 
form, consecrated by use and sentiment, 
as the national burial service in our 
parish churchyard, is a thing of the 
highest importance and value. Speech- 
making and prayer-making, substitutions 
or additions of individual invention, 
hazarded ex tempore, seem to me unsuit- 
able and undesirable for such a place 
and such a occasion. In general, what 
it is sought to give utterance to by them 
can find its proper expression in the 
funeral sermon at another time. With 
hymns the case is different. They are 
not inventions made off-hand by indi- 
viduals round the grave; we at least 
know what they will be, and we are safe in 
them from the incalculable surprises and 
shocks of a speech or an outpouring. 
Hymns, such as we know them, are a sort 
of composition which I do not at all 
admire. 1 freely say so now, as I have 
often said it before. I regret their preva- 
lence and popularity amongst us. Taking 
man in his totality and in the long run, 
bad music and bad poetry, to whatever 
good and useful purposes he may often 
manage to turn them, are mischievous 
and deteriorating to him; somewhere 
and somehow and at some time or other 
he has to pay a penalty and to suffer a 
loss for taking delight in them. It is 
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bad for people to hear such words and 
such a tune as the words or tune of 0 
happy place! when shall I be, my God, 
with Thee, to see Thy face ?—worse for 
them to take pleasure in it. And the 
time will come, I hope, when we shall 
feel the unsatisfactoriness of our hymns 
and they will disappear from our religi- 
ous services. But that time has not come 
yet, and will not be brought about soon 
or suddenly ; we must deal with circum- 
stancesasthey exist forus. Hymnsareex- 
tremely popular both with Church people 
and with Dissenters. They meet here 
on a common ground, and both of them 
admit, in hymns, an element a good deal 
less worthy, certainly, than the regular 
liturgy, but also a good deal less fixed. 
In the use of hymns we have not, then, 
as in the use of speeches and extempo- 
raneous prayings, a source of risk to our 
public religious services from which they 
are at present free ; for they allow of 
hymns already. Here are means for 
offering, without public detriment, a con- 
cession to Dissenters, and for gratifying 
their wishes. Many of them would 


like, in burying their friends, to sing a 


hymn atthe grave. Let them. Some 
concession has been already proposed in 
the way of allowing a hymn to be sung 
as the funeral enters the churchyard. 
Let the concession be made more free 
and ample; let a hymn or hymns be 
admitted as a part of the regular service 
at the grave. The mourners would have 
to give notice beforehand to the clergy- 
man of their wish for the hymn, and it 
should be taken from one of tbe collec- 
tions in general use. 

This hymnody would lengthen the 
burial service. In viewof this I should 
like to suggest one alteration in that 
beautiful and noble service, an alteration 
by which time might be got for the 
hymn, when desired, and which would 
moreover in itself be, I cannot but think, 
an improvement. The burial service 
has but one lesson, taken out of the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. The passage taken is 
very long, and, admirable as it is, it is 
as a whole very difficult to understand. 
I should say that it is difficult as a 
whole because as a whole it is embar- 
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rassed, were it not that many people 
cannot conceive of an inspired writer as 
ever embarrassed ; and I will not raise 
questions of this kind now. But 
difficult the lesson certainly is ; difficult, 
and also very long. Yet it has parts 
which are most grand and most edifying, 
and which also taken by themselves are 
quite clear. And a lesson of Scripture 
should make as far as possible, a broad, 
deep, simple, single impression, and 
should bring out that impression quite 
clear. Above all, a lesson read at the 
burial of the dead, and with the hearers’ 
minds affected as they then are should 
do this. It should be a real lesson, not 
merely a lection ; which—from our habit 
of taking for this purpose long readings, 
hardly ever less than an entire chapter, 
and in which many matters are treated 
—our lessons read in church too often 
are. 

Now the offices in our Prayer-Book 
are, as has been already said, for the 
most part made up out of the old 
Catholic offices, the common religious 
offices of Christendom before it was 
divided. But whoever looks at a 
Catholic service book will find that the 
lessons there are in general very much 
shorter than ours. There are more of 
them and they are much shorter, aiming 
at being as far as possible, all of them, 
complete wholes in themselves, and at 
producing one distinct, powerful, total 
impression; which is the right aim 
for lessons to follow. To this end 
chapters are broken up, and parts of 
them taken by themselves, and verses 
left out, and things which are naturally 
related brought together; and this not 
in the least with a controversial design, 
or to favour what are called Romish 
doctrines, but simply to produce a clearer 
and stronger impression. The unknown 
arranger of these old lessons has simply 
followed the instinct of a true critic, 
the promptings of a sound natural love 
for what is clear and impressive. And 
in following this he gives an instance of 
the truth of what I have somewhere 
said, that practically, in many cases, 
Catholics are less superstitious in their 
way of dealing with the Bible than Pro- 
testants. The fifteenth chapter of the 
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First Epistle to the Corinthians appears 
in the Catholic offices for the dead, but 
in detached portions ; each portion thus 
becoming more intelligible, and pro- 
ducing a greater effect. Thus the 
seven verses from the beginning of the 
20th verse (Now is Christ risen from 
the dead) to the end of the 26th (Zhe 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death) 
form one lesson, and a most impressive 
one. Another admirable and homo- 
geneous lesson is given by taking the 
verses from the 41st (Zhere is one glory 
of the sun) to the end of the 50th 
(Neither doth corruption inherit in-cor- 
ruption), and passing from thence to the 
beginning of the 53rd (For this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption), and 
continuing down to the end of the next 
verse (Death is swallowed up in victory). 
Here we have two separate lessons, 
much shorter, even both of them to- 
gether, than the present lesson, and 
(I think it will be found) more impres- 
sive by being detached from it. But 
a lesson from the Old Testament is 
surely to be desired also. Who would 
not love to hear, in such a service, 
that magnificent prophecy on the 
breathing of life into the dry bones, 
the first ten verses of the thirty-seventh 
chapter of Ezekiel? This also is to 
be found as one of the lessons in the 
Catholic offices for the dead. In the same 
offices is another lesson, even more 
desirable, it seems to me, to have in our 
burial service ; a lesson, the most ex- 
plicit we have, from our Saviour himself 
on the resurrection of the dead. Just 
that short passage of the fifth chapter of 
St. John, from the 24th verse to the 
end of the 29th—the passage con- 
taining the verse: Zhe hour is coming, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God; and they that 
hear shall live. 

Thus we have, instead of one long 
and difficult lesson, four short, clear, 
and most powerfully impressive ones. 
Let the rubric before the existing lesson 
be changed to run as follows :—“ Then 
shall be read one or more of these lessons 
following” ; and we shall have the 
means of making time for the hymn, 
if hymns are desired, without unduly 
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lengthening the service ; andif hymns 
are not desired, we shall be richer in our 
lessons than we are now. 

But the hymn at the grave is not 
the only concession which we can with- 
out public detriment make in this matter 
to the Dissenters. Many Dissenters 
prefer to bury their dead in silence, 
Silent funerals are the practice in the 
Church of Scotland, and, I believe, with 
Presbyterians generally. To silent 
funerals in the parish churchyard there 
can manifestly be on the score of order, 
propriety, and dignity, no objection. A 
clergyman cannot feel himself aggrieved 
at having to perform them. The 
public cannot feel aggrieved by their 
being performed in a place of solemn 
and public character. Whenever, there- 
fore, it is desired that burial in the 
parish churchyard should take place in 
silence, the clergyman should be author- 
ised and directed to comply with this 
desire. 


Thus I have sought to make clear and 
to justify what I meant by that short 
sentence about burials which occurred 
in what I said at Sion College, and at 
which a certain dissatisfaction was 
expressed by some whom I am loath 
to dissatisfy. The precise amount of 
change recommended, and the reasons 
for making it, and for not making it 
greater,‘ have’ now been fully stated. 
To sum up the changes recommended, 
they are as follows :—The first rubric to 
be expunged ; four lessons to be substi- 
tuted for the present single lesson, 
and the rubric preceding it to run: 
“Then shall be read one or more of 
these lessons following” ; the words, as 
our hope is this our brother doth to be 
left out ; a hymn or hymns from one of 
the collections in general use to be sung 
at the grave, if the friends of the de- 
ceased wish it, and if they notify their 
desire to the clergyman beforehand ; 
silent burial to be performed on the like 
conditions. 

The Dissenters, some of them, de- 
mand a great deal more than this, and 
their political friends try to get a great 
deal more for them. What I have 
endeavoured is to find out what to a fair 
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and sensible man, without any political 
and partisan bias whatever, honestly 
taking the circumstances of our country 
into account and the best way of 
settling this vexed question of burials, 
would seem to be reasonable and 
expedient. Nor are the concessions and 
changes proposed so insignificant. I 
believe the majority of the Dissenters 
themselves would be satisfied with them. 
Certainly this would be the case if we 
count the Methodists with the Dis- 
senters, and do not mean by Dissenters, 
as people sometimes mean, the political 
Dissenters only. And those who are 
incensed with the folly of some of the 
clergy in this matter, and desire to punish 
them, would probably find that they 
could inflict upon these men of arbi- 
trary temper no severer punishment 
than by simply taking away from them, 
where burials are concerned, the scope 
for exercising it. However, my object 
in what I have proposed is not to 
punish certain of the clergy, any more 
than to mortify certain of the Dissenters, 
but simply to arrive at what is most 
for the good and for the dignity of the 
whole community. Certainly it is 
postulated that to accept some public 
form shall be the condition for using 
public and venerable places. But 
really this must be clear, one would 
think, to any one but a partisan, if he 
at all knows what “things lovely and 
of good report” are, and the value of 
them. It must be clear to many of the 
warmest adversaries of the Church. It 
is not hidden, I am sure, from Mr. 
John Morley himself, who is a lover of 
culture, and of elevation, and of beauty, 
and of human dignity. I am sure 
he feels that what is here proposed is 
more reasonable and desirable than 
what his Dissenting friends demand. 
Scio, rex Agrippa, quia credis. He is 
keeping company with his Festus Cham- 
berlain, and his Drusilla Collings, and 
cannot openly avow the truth ; but in 
his heart he consents to it. 

And now I do really take leave of 
the question of Church and Dissent, as 
I promised. Whether the Dissenters 
will believe it or not, my wish to recon- 
cile them with the Church is from no 
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desire to give their adversaries a victory 
and them a defeat, but from the con- 
viction that they are on a false line ; 
from sorrow at seeing fine qualities and 
energies thrown away, from hope of 
signal good to this whole nation if 
they can be turned to better account. 
The dissidence of Dissent and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion 
have some of mankind’s deepest and 
truest instincts against them, and 
cannot finally prevail. If they prevail 
for a time, that is only a temporary stage 
in man’s history ; they will fail in the 
end, and will have to confess it. It is 
said, and on what seems good authority, 
that already in America, that Paradise of 
the sects, there are signs of reaction, 
and that the multitude of sects there 
begin to tend to agglomerate themselves 
into two or three great bodies. It is said, 
too, that whereas the Church of Rome, 
in the first year of the present century, 
had but one in two hundred of the 
population of the United States, it has 
now one in six or seven. This at any 
rate is certain, that the great and sure 
gainer by the dissidence of Dissent and 
the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion is the Church of Rome. Unity 
and continuity in public religious wor- 
ship are a need of human nature, an 
eternal aspiration of Christendom ; but 
unity and continuity in religious wor- 
ship joined with perfect mental sanity 
and freedom. A Catholic Church trans- 
formed is, I believe, the Church of the 
Future ; but what the Dissenters, by 
their false aims and misused powers, 
effect, is to extend and prolong the reign 
of a Catholic Church untransformed, 
with all its conflicts, impossibilities, 
miseries, That, however, is what the 
Dissenters in their present state cannot 
and will not see. For the growth of 
insight to recognise it, one must rely, 
both among the Dissenters themselves 
and in the nation which has to judge 
their aims and proceedings, on the help 
of time and progress ; time and progress, 
in alliance with the ancient and inbred 
integrity, piety, good nature and good 
humour of the English people. 


Mattuew ARNOLD. 








